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WAR AND AGITATION. 


F the Russian Government is disposed to agree to the 
prolonged armistice offered by the Porte, there may 
still be a prospect of peace. A confirmation of the state- 
ment that Russia had stopped the despatch of reinforce- 
ments to Servia would at the present moment be 
especially satisfactory. Until two or three days ago 
the state of affairs became daily more alarming; and 
if the more favourable rumours should prove to be 
unfounded, the resources of diplomacy, though strained to 
the utmost, may probably be found insufficient in the pre- 
sence of unscrupulous ambition and of lawless force. At one 
time it was stated that Russia at the same moment joined 
with the other Powers in demanding an armistice, and yet 
declined to interrupt the march of her own auxiliary 
troops into the Principality. According to another report, 
the Servian Government, which has no longer an indepen- 
dent existence, reserved to itself the right of rejecting any 
terms of truce or of peace on which the Great Powers 
might agree. In other words, Russia was to be bound as 
a principal, and yet was to be free to repudiate through an 
agent any agreement which might be concluded. 

The rules of international law have hitherto been openly 
defied by the Government which lately assembled a Confer- 
ence for the mitigation of the hardships of war. It is esti- 
mated that there are now 20,000 Russian troops in Servia, 
with their full contingent of officers, under the command 
of a Russian general. If an armistice had been uncon- 
ditionally concluded, the number might probably have 
reached 100,000 before hostilities could be renewed in the 
spring. By that time Servia would be effectually annexed 
to the Empire, and no impediment could exist to the 
further conquest of Bulgaria. The Russian journals, which 
have hitherto accurately foreshadowed the policy of the 
Government, are now allowed to announce an impending 
war with Austria as well as with Turkey. Neither Go- 
vernment has furnished Russia with any plausible reason 
for war ; nor is it thought necessary to invent any pretext 
beyond the newfangled doctrine of ethnological sympathy. 
The Russian Government is ostentatiously arming, while 
it still affects to share in the negotiations at Constanti- 
nople ; and optimists are reduced to the necessity of hoping 
that menaces may be intended as a substitute for war, 
rather than as a preliminary symptom. Notwithstanding 
all discouragements, the English Government steadily and 
peacefully pursues the objects which it has proposed to 
itself from the first. It is still thought possible both to 
mitigate the condition of the Christian inhabitants 
of European Turkey and to arrest at its outset, or 
before it has begun, a war which can scarcely fail to 
be bloody and disastrous. Though the peacemongers are 
characteristically passive and dumb when there is most 
need of their exertions, it may be asserted, in spite of 
philanthropic agitation, that it is more important to avert 
a war than even toenforce improved administration on the 
Turkish Government. It is both foolish and criminal to 
add gratuitous embarrassment to the inherent difficulties of 
a complicated undertaking. 

Responsible English politicians, with few exceptions, 
practically recognize the duty of reticence and forbearance ; 
nor are the voluntary Helots who always in troubled times 
perform the function of warning their betters backward 
in their unconscious efforts to illustrate the advantages of 
political sobriety. The itinerant de gues who reappear 
at incessant meetings indoors and out, fike supernumeraries 


in a stage procession, advertise’ as often as they present 
themselves their own obscurity and the tacit repugnance 
of Liberals, not less than of Conservatives, to their conduct 
and their company. Mr. Sransretp, who has always held 
strong opinions on questions of national policy, is not 
to be classed with the rabble of agitators; but he oc- 
cupied the greater part of his speech at St. James’s Hall 
with an answer to one of his own former colleagues ; 
and only one member of Parliament could be found to 
support or countenance an ex-Cabinet Minister. Mr. 
Forster’s speech at Bradford was especially instructive 
in the candour and fairness with which it expounded the 
almost insuperable difficulties of every possible solution of 
the Eastern difficulty. It was not Mr. Forster’s fault if 
he sometimes seemed to answer himself ; for the objections 
to almost any course which may be suggested are obvious, 
if not insuperable. The backwardness of the Government 
during the early part of the insurrection is retrospectively 
justified by its foresight of dangers which are now visible 
to all. The Ministers must have known that the Servians, 
who for many months maintained a one-sided warfare in 
Herzegovina, were set in motion by a greater Power. It 
is not known whether they were informed of the intrigues 
which resulted in the abortive Bulgarian insurrectior. The 
atrocities which were afterwards committed by the Turks, 
and the consequent burst of popular indignation in 
England, conferred a great and unexpected advantage 
on the promoters of war. While the hope of a 
pacific solution depended almost exclusively on the influence 
of England, innumerable writers and speakers at public 
meetings produced an impression abroad that Lord Drerzy 
and his colleagues were no longer supported by the national 
feeling. The Servians explained their resumption of 
hostilities after a suspension which might have been inde- 
finitely prolonged, by the supposed reaction of English 
opinion in their favour; and Russian journalists proposed 
an attack on Austria at a time when, as they suggested, no 
ally of Turkey could expect assistance from England. 

The agitation would have been comparatively insignificant 
if it had not been stimulated by Mr. Guapstone. The 
politicians of Europe cannot be expected to appreciate the 
defects of judgment and temper which have been found not 
incompatible with a great position acquired by the exertion 
of wonderful abilities. In the present crisis Mr. GLapsTONE 
has already done enormous mischief; but his letter to the 
managers of the meeting at St. James’s Hall indicates the 
early collapse of his power to do harm. Although Mr. 
GLapstone’s ambition seems to have revived after a short 
interval of repose, he has now made it impossible that he 
should again be either Minister or leader of a party. His 
appeal to popular passion resembles in vociferous weakness 
the scolding of an angry woman, and the confused and 
slipshod style of his letter corresponds to the hysterical 
excitement of its tone. From the first sentence, which 
strangely describes Mr. StansFELD as “an arrangement,” 
to the conclusion, in which Mr. Guapsroye “ expects” that 
his information as to the acts of Government is imperfect, 
the writer is too thoroughly in a passion to regard 
the principles of literary composition. The matter of 
the letter is nevertheless much more objectionable than the 
manner. Mr. Guapstone tries to persuade his followers, as 
he has perhaps persuaded himself, that Lord Drrsy declined 
to act in concert with the other Powers when there was a 

uestion of favouring the Turkish Government against its 
hristian subjects, and that “ the views of the other Powers 
“begin to be pleaded with a view to securing that the 
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“amount of good done to the oppressed shall be as small 
“as possible.” Five or six weeks have passed since Mr. 
Gtapstox®, in his first pamphlet, professed a belief that, “if 
“ Lord Derny were set free, with his clear impartial mind 
“ and unostentatious character, to shape the course of the 
‘“* Administration, he would both faithfully and firmly give 
“ effect to the wishes of the country.” Mr. GLADsToNE 
may perhaps always be sincere; but the convictions which 
he sincerely holds to-day are often opposite to those which 
he held yesterday. One exception must be made to 
the literal acceptance of his statements. It is diffi- 
cult to believe that “ it will be a relicf and 
“ satisfaction” to Mr. Guapstoxe to “find that Iam 
“ mistaken, and that our Ministers are endeavouring to 
‘* secure for the three provinces a real emancipation from 
“ a faithless and cruel tyranny.”” The most extraordinary 
passage in the letter is a complaint that the Government 
has refused to grant a dissolution of Parliament, which no 
human being down to the date of Mr. GLapsTonz’s letter 
had thought of or proposed. In his former pamphlet Mr. 
GLADSTONE recommended an immediate Session of the 
present Parliament, and he had not then regarded a dis- 
solution as politic or desirable. Even now he admits that 
it may be asked, “ Why discard the existing Parliament, 
“which has not been convicted of being out of harmony 
“ with the people?’”’ The questionis answered by the odd 
remark that the Government refuses to convoke Parlia- 
ment; but a Government which will not hold an autumn 
Session can scarcely be expected to hold a general 
election. The real reason for discarding the pre- 
sent Parliament is that Mr. Guapstonr has probably 
by this time discovered that the House of Commons is not 
likely to support him. The Liberal members who have 
—_ in the agitation are few in number, and their col- 
ective authority is small. At St. James’s Hall they were 
represented by an ex-Minister and one private member. 
On several occasions members even of the advanced section 
of the party have deprecated the prevailing excitement. Mr. 
Gtapstone has a taste for plébiscites, notwithstanding the 
failure of his unjustifiable attempt in 1874 to bribe the con- 
stituencies with a plausible Budget. He now once more 
thinks that it might be easier to work on the passions 
and prejudices of the electors than to convince the 
House of Commons. Even if the opportunity were 
afforded him, and if he were raised to power by a 
popular vote, he would find a difficulty in forming a 
Cabinet. Among his former colleagues, Mr. Lows, the 
Duke of Arcrit, and Mr. Sraysretp might perhaps 
approve of a foreign policy founded on the Bulgarian 
atrocities. Mr. Forster has displayed a calmer and wiser 
judgment ; Lord Hartineton has carefully abstained from 
any attack on the present Ministers; Lord GranxviLte, 
Lord Lord Carpwett, Lord Axperpare, and 
Lord Sexsorne have wisely kept their own counsel. Few 
of them would perhaps be disposed to join a Government 
which should have for its principle the expediency of 
driving the Turks bag and baggage out of Europe. 


ITALY. 


HE Italian Parliament has been dissolved, and new 
elections are to take place early next month. Before 

the end of November it is expected that a new Parliament 
will have met, and Italy will then enjoy such advantages 
as an autumn Session, with a body of deputies fresh from 
contact with the people, is caleulated toensure. Although 
the last Parliament had sat but a short time, it was per- 
fectly right that Signor Derretis should have recourse to 
a dissolution if he thought it would benefit him. His 
majority is only the majority of an accidental coalition, 
and he could not rely on it in any serious emergency. He 
has issued an electoral manifesto in the form of a speech 
made at Stradella, for which place he has sat uninter- 
ruptedly ever since there was an Italian Parliament for 
him to sitin. The result of the last general election did 
not, he thinks, fairly represent the country, as Minis- 
terial pressure was exercised on many constituen- 
cies. The authorities, who were then too zealous in 
the support of the Mincuerr Ministry, are to be shifted 
to posts where they can do no harm; and Signor Depreris 
pledges himself that on this occasion the Government will 
not interfere at all. That this promise will be literally 
fulfilled is — too much to hope. Old habits, and the 
ardour of subordinates, will baffle to some extent the best 


intentions of an Italian Minister. But in Italy there is 
always some improvement going on. Abuses are con- 
stantly exposed, and partially remedied; the political 
standard grows gradually higher; the acquiescence in what 
is flagrantly bad becomes fainter. Signor Depreris and 
his Cabinet have followed so closely in the steps of their 
predecessors that it was not to be expected that there 
should be much that was new or distinctive in the pro- 
gramme of the Prive Minister. Office has taught him 
what things are of most value to Italy, and that these 
things are not to be gained in a light and easy way. 
He is as firmly convinced now as Serta or Min- 
GHETTI ever was that, before all things, Italy re- 
quires solvency. Other things may be very desirable ; 
but the first of all things is, that Italy should pay its way. 
That it can pay its way if unpopular taxes are removed, he 
no longer hopes, and all that he holds out is a mild pro- 
mise of reform in the incidence and collection of these 
taxes. He engages to uphold the interests, and satisfy as 
far as he can the wishes, of the nation in the standing con- 
test with the ecclesiastical power, just as Signor MincHetrz 
promised when he was in power, and had to address the 
constituencies on the eve of an election. Excepting that 
he makes a reference to some plan of electoral reform, 
there is scarcely anything to distinguish his speech from 
the speech which in his position any leader among his 
opponents might have been expected to utter. Perhaps, 
however, when the text of his address is published, it may 
appear that Signor Derrretis has more of a distinctive 
policy than the telegraphic summary would indicate; and 
even in this summary a hint is thrown ont of an intention 
to make officials in some way legally responsible for their 
acts, which might introduce a very considerable and a very 
salutary constitutional change. 


The Italian Ministry is not troubled with any criticism 
or opposition in the conduct of foreign affairs. Signor 
Depretis thought it enough to say that he should persevere 
in the prudent and unambitious course which he and his 
predecessors have alike adopted. There have been a few 
public meetings in some of the large towns to express 
sympathy with the victims of Turkish cruelty; but Italians 
want peace above all things, and they leave it to the 
Ministry to do its best to keep Italy out of a conflict which 
she cannot afford. So far as there are any expressions of 
popular feeling on the great Eastern question which agitates 
us so much in England, they assume a peculiar form which 
is readily accounted for by the marvellous history of 
modern ltaly. It is asked, with a droll impertinence, what, 
if other nations go to war, Italy is to get. Some en- 
thusiasts select the southern valleys of the Tyrol, others a 
portion of the Albanian coast, as the proper prize for Italy 
to pick out of the scramble. When France and Germany 
went to war, Italy got Rome; and it seems to stand to reason 
that, if Austria and Russia go to war; Italy ought to get 
something. No feeling could be more natural to an 
irresponsible Italian who has the experience of his own 
generation as a guide, and has seen that for many years 
past Italy has, in point of fact, always got something when 
its big neighbours thought proper to quarrel. But a 


| responsible Ministry cannot allow its policy to be deter- 


mined by wayward fancies, It must look to the solid and 
permanent interests of the country, and has to take into 
account both the dangers which have to be surmounted 
before Italy can consider what she has got as finally her 
own, and the still greater dangers to which she would be 
exposed if there were any great alteration in the balance of 
Mediterranean power. The predictions of those who anti- 
cipated that the opening of the Suez Canal would give a 
great impetus to the commerce of Italy with the remoter 
East have not hitherto been realized. But the purely Medi- 
terranean trade of Italy is growing rapidly, and must grow 
with every year of peace and prosperity that enables her 
to put new capital into a business which is especially her 
own. Italian commerce is a small thing for those to think 
of who have to embrace the Indian Empire in the compass 
of their thoughts; but, in their humble way, the Italians 
have as much reason as any one else can have to dread the 
day when the Eastern gates of the Mediterranean should 
fall into the hands of a jealous, overbearing, and protec- 
tionist Power. 

Meantime the Italian Government has small things to 
attend to as well as great, and has its usual share of daily 
troubles. The woes of Englishmen are always poured into 
the bosom of the Times, and an Englishman has had a 
complaint to make against Italy which gives him a 
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fair claim to redress. Fortunately it is Italy to which the 
appeal is made. Sufferers in Spain may unfold their 
sorrows to the Times, and to tell their tale gives them some 
relief; but, for any practical purpose, they might as well 
write to the Times to complain of the East wind. Perhaps 
they would not fare much better if it were Germany with 
which they had to deal. But Italy heartily desires to 
stand well with foreigners, and has a tender regard for 
Englishmen. The Italian Government may be relied on 
to do justice to Mr. Rarnrorp ; and his case, as he states it, 
certainly seems to entitle him to ask that the Government 
shall interfere in his behalf. He has been the innocent 
victim of a cabal of the petty local authorities in a Sicilian 
town. His offence consisted in having bought, resided 
on, and improved a property which once belonged to 
a convent, and over which a right of way was claimed 
for pilgrims. He appealed for protection to the British 
Consul, and the Syndic of the place was suspended. 
This Syndic, a brigadier of Carabineers and a judge, 
seems to have conspired to annoy him and drive him 
out of the place by an abuse of legal proceedings. 
While witnessing some local sports Mr. Ratnrorp was sud- 
denly asked for his passport by the Brigadier, to whom he 
was perfectly well known as an old resident in the place, 
and, on his not being able then and there to produce it, 
was locked up in a black-hole, treated with great indignity, 
and laughed at by the Syndic and Judge when he appealed 
to them for assistance. This was an outrage which no 
doubt calls for retribution at the hands of the Italian Go- 
vernment. But it also invites attention to the great diffi- 
culties with which the Government has to cope in its 
zealous, but as yet unsuccessful, efforts to introduce law 
and order into Sicily. Mr. Raryrorp, in the passionate 
excitement of the moment, went so far as to state that the 
Sicilians, so far as he knew, were a remarkably orderly and 
innocent set of people, and that the only real brigands he 
knew of were the Government officials. This would be 
delightful news to the Italian Government, if it were in 
the least true. What is true is that Sicily has been cursed 
for centuries, and is still cursed, by brigands, and that one 
great cause why these brigands flourish is that the 
society to which they belong, and on which they prey, is 
little better than themselves. A Government, in trying to 
establish its rule, must rule through some one, and it 
can scarcely avoid choosing as its instruments those who 
live in and know the different districts. The local autho- 
rities in Sicily are only too much like their neighbours, 
and yet the Government may have no choice but to 
employ them. What marks the character of a Govern- 
ment is not whether, under such circumstances, it em- 
ploys officials whom it distrusts, but whether it 
resolutely, as occasion offers, enforces on them a higher 
standard than that to which they have been accustomed ; 
and, by judicious severity, makes them know they have a 
master. It may be trusted that the Italian Government 
will not lose so excellent an opportunity as that afforded 
by the treatment of Mr. Raiyrorp to impress upon its 
Sicilian subordinates that it will not allow the petty 
tyrannies of office to be exercised to its discredit. 


LORD DERBY’S DESPATCH. 


ye experience of a few days seems to show that Lord 
Dersy’s despatch to Sir Henry Ex.ior satisfies the 
popular demand, though nothing which the Government 
could have done or left undone would have satisfied Mr. 
Giapstone. The opponents of the Government will of 
course take to themselves any credit which may belong 
to the originators of the document; and it is probably true 
that Lord Dersy has in some degree been influenced by 
the recent agitation. He would have been in a better posi- 
tion for the exercise of independent judgment if he had in 
the first instance given warmer expression to the feelings 
of indignation in which he must certainly have shared. 
The excuse of the apparent coldness of the Ministers was 
that their attention was concentrated on urgent practical 
questions, while non-official politicians were at liberty to 
indulge in the cultivation and expression of generous sen- 
timents. Mr. Forster is probably well informed when he 
says that the Turks have for the first time been convinced by 
Mr. Giapstong’s pamphlets and speeches, and by the strong 
language used in newspapers and at public meetings, 
that they havo alienated the sympathy of England. 
Those who have both held aloof from the agitation 


and censured its chief promoters have always admitted, 
in mitigation of their disapproval, that the philan- 
thropic clamour may probably have enabled the Govern- 
ment to place additional pressure on the Turks. The 
influence of a friend or protector is generally increased 
by a fear that his good will may be withdrawn; but 
final and total alienation may have the contrary effect 
of provoking indifference and defiance. The main ob- 
jection to factious opposition was that it weakened Lord 
Dersy and his colleagues in their more difficult task of 
restoring peace and of checking the restless ambition of 
Russia. The resumption of hostilities at the end of 
September was the direct result of Mr. GLapsrone’s violent 
attack on the Government, and it was instigated by his 
political adherents. Although Mr. GLapsTone was lately 
ignorant of the existence of Prussia, he cannot but know 
that there is an Austro-Hungarian monarchy which watches 
Russia with well-founded jealousy. Lord Dersy’s anxiety 
for peace was probably not unconnected with a fear that 
Austria and Russia might be brought into collision. The 
considerations which are constantly present to the minds 
of responsible statesmen perhaps never occurred to 
Mr. Giapstone and the Correspondents of the Daily News, 
although the prevention of bloodshed is a higher object 
than the denunciation of irrevocable crimes. Those 
members of the late Government who have taken part in 
the agitation have contributed little or nothing to the 
formation of a sound policy. Mr. Lowe indeed and Mr. 
Bricur invite the Russians to dispose of the Turkish 
Empire, in total indifference to the peace of Europe and to 
the interests of England. Mr. Giapsrone can only recom- 
mend, on one occasion, that the Turks should be expelled 
bag and baggage from the disturbed provinces, and in a 
revised version that the sentence of exile should be confined 
to their civil and military functionaries. Mr. Forster, who 
hints dissent from the wild proposal of his former leader, 
suggests no alternative except Lord Derrsy’s project of 
giving the European Governments power to enforce the 
maintenance of a just and equal administration. 


Lord Dersy’s reproofs and his peremptory demands for 
redress could not have been addressed to a really inde- 
pendent Government. Lord Srrarrorp pe Rencuirre may 
have formerly been not less dictatorial in his language; 
but his remonstrances were not published for the informa- 
tion of the world in general. It is unnecessary to inquire 
whether such interference in the administration of a foreign 
State can be reconciled with the rules of international 
law. The moral duty of censuring grievous oppression, 
and of preventing, if possible, its repetition, may well 
supersede arbitrary and conventional doctrines of non- 
intervention. CROMWELL’s determination to protect the 
survivors of Mitron’s slaughtered saints has been of late 
often, and not inaptly, quoted as a precedent for dealing 
with the wrongs of the Bulgarians; but the diplomatic 
resources which CromwELL had no hesitation in using 
to the utmost are perhaps not at the disposal of 
the present English Government. Lord Dersy, after 
speaking of the just indignation which the atroci- 
ties have aroused in the people of Great Britain, expresses 
a conviction that a similar feeling prevails throughout 
Europe. There can be but one opinion among civilized 
nations as to the horrible wickedness committed in Bul- 
garia; but it is not known that the guilt of Turkish 
officers has been ded by Germany, Italy, Austria, or 
France as a reason for any practical proceeding on their 
own part. On the contrary, Continental writers have 
expressed unqualified surprise at the passionate contempt 
for expediency and for peace which has been displayed by 
Mr. Guapstone, Mr. Lows, Mr. Bricut, and the Duke of 
Areyit. The moral sympathies of Russia are so insepar- 
ably connected with aggressive projects that it is impos- 
sible to disentangle the threads of benevolence and of 
ambition. 

Although Lord Dersy’s despatch has been approved 
in England by all but the inveterate opponents of the 
Government, it may be well to remember that the 
consequences of a vigorous and unusual measure will not 
necessarily end with the presentation of the despatch to the 
Foreign Minister at Constantinople, or with the audience 
which the AmpassaDor is directed to obtain from the 
Suttan. The assumption of a right to insist on certain 
administrative measures involves the obligation to enforce 
them if they are not voluntarily adopted. Speakers at 
public meetings have frequently declared that, by the provi- 
sions of the Treaty of Paris, the undertaking of the Porte 
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to provide for the welfare of the Christian populations 
implied the right of the European Powers to require the 
performance of the stipulated duty. The treaty itself 
expressly guarded against the plausible inference which is 
drawn from its general scope and purport. While it is 
impossible to dispute the right of collective remonstrance, 
no single Power is authorized to interfere with the internal 
administration of the Turkish Empire. On the present 
occasion the English Government virtually relies, not on 
the Treaty of Paris, but on general principles of justice, 
and on the interest of the Porte in satisfying English 
opinion. By refusing the concessions which are asked, the 
Turkish Ministers, though they might be guilty of flagrant 
rashness, would cause great embarrassment to the Eng- 
lish Government. It would be impossible to acquiesce 
in a simple rejection of Lord Dersy’s demands, and 
the means of applying compulsion are far from obvious. 
The fleet at Besika Bay might perhaps be used for pur- 
poses of menace ; but any hostile measure against Turkey 
would involve grave diplomatic complications. The sup- 

sed sympathy with the Turks which is in popular 
aa imputed to the present English Government, on 
grounds which apply equally to its predecessors, may have 
become extinct, if it ever existed ; but the reasons of policy 
which dictated resistance to the ambitious designs of 
Russia have been in no degree affected by the Bulgarian 
atrocities. There is every reason to cultivate with Austria 
a friendly understanding which might be endangered by 
hostile measures directed against Turkey. It must also be 
remembered that acts of benevolent intervention on behalf 
of oppressed populations are, however justifiable, anomalies 
inconsistent with the uniform course of English policy. 
It was not thought the duty of England to restrain 
the tyranny of the Spanish or Neapolitan Bovursons ; 
and, notwithstanding a national indignation which has 
now been forgotten, no attempt was ever made to pre- 
vent the Russian process of exterminating the language 
and the national character of Poland. It is unnecessary 
to add that General Kaurmann periodically decrees, with- 
out risk of interference, the massacre of Asiatic tribes, in- 
cluding all their women and children. In the untoward 
contingency of a refusal of Lord Derrpy’s demands, he 
might perhaps be content to warn the Turkish Govern- 
ment that it had no longer any support to expect from 
England. It is not certain that the threat would be 
efficacious, for the loud and constant repudiation of good 
will to Turkey cannot but have produced its natural effect. 
Even if compliance is, as on many former occasions, 
promised, it will be necessary to watch over the perform- 
ance of official undertakings. It was perhaps necessary to 
take some active step for the purpose of satisfying the 
feelings of the English people ; but it is not surprising that 
the Government should have delayed a measure which is 
the beginning, and not the end, of an interference hitherto 
unprecedented. The not improbable contingency of a war 
between Russia and Turkey would still further complicate 
a difficult task. When an invading army was advancing 
through Servia into Bulgaria it would be absurd to demand 
of the Porte improvements in the administration of the 
province. 


THE SOCIAL SCIENCE CONGRESS, 


- Social Science Congress has this year been excep- 
tionally fortunate in its President. It has hitherto 
fallen under the guidance of men bowed down by the 
experience of life, and barely repaid for the pain of listening 
to others by the pleasure of airing their own views on their 
own favourite subjects. In spite of the annual declamations 
of successive Presidents on the weight, the importance, and 
the utility of the Congress, a large part of the public 
has always wondered what these Congresses meant, why 
they met, and how any one could be got to attend them. 
Other Congresses seemed to have some reason for their 
existence. The British Association meets to talk over the 
advance of. science ; Church Congresses meet to discuss 
Church questions ; but the Social Science Congress seemed 
to meet to discuss, with no particular object, what was 
no particuiar person’s business. It appeared to be a grand 
compact of boredom in which one man contracted to listen 
to another man about pupil-teachers on condition that he 
should have his say about gaols. Lord Hunrty breathed a 
different air over the meeting of which he had been happily 


chosen President. He irradiated it with the enthusiasm | 


of youth. He had read Prato and Mitton; and, not 
having had time to forget them, he explained their views 
to his audience with that joy of emotion which great 
writers awaken in fresh and sensitive minds. To him the 
Social Science Congress and everything connected with it 
was interesting and beautiful, for he came as a disciple, 
and not as a teacher. He expounded aspirations which 
he expressed vividly, because they were his own. He 
wanted to know what to do in life, and believed that the 
Congress could teach him. That he should feel in this 
way, and should be conscious that many of his generation 
felt as he did, is really one of the best signs of the times 
in which we live. It is quite true that thousands 
of young Englishmen who might merely live a 
life of ease burn to be useful. They know that 
they have dutics, and they long to discover what those 
duties are, and how they are to fulfil them. If only 
some one would tell them what to do, they would be 
happy. But education and discussion have convinced them 
that to know what to do in any public sphere is one of the 
hardest of discoveries. They must imbibe, if they cannot 
originate, idcas ; for thought is the key of progress. They 
must acquaint themselves with facts, as facts are the sum 
of the world with which they have to deal. Students of 
social life become daily more aware of the complexity of 
the phenomena submitted to them, and more alive to the 
remote consequences of action. Young enthusiasts in search 
of the clue to duty find themselves constantly puzzled by 
the rival claims of what the late Lord Lyrron would have 
called the Dreamer and the Worker. It was therefore a 
vision of delight which opened before the eyes of Lord 
Huntty when he was invited to become President of the 
Social Science Congress. He pictured the Dreamer and 
the Worker coming before him, each pleading his own 
case, and enabling the hopeful arbiter to decide how much 
he could wisely borrowfromeach. This view of the Congress 
as a school for young noblemen puzzled how to do good was 
a new one ; but none perhaps could have put the Congress 
in a more attractive light. Lord Hunrty has given a touch 
of poetry to the Congress of which, it must be owned, it 
was sadly in need. 


A different view of the possible utility of the Congress 
was presented by Mr. Herscue.t in his address as President 
of the Section of Law. To reform the law is, as he justly 
urged, a task as difficult as it is desirable. In order that the 
law may be reformed, a Bill must be got through Parlia- 
ment, and, as a rule, private members cannot carry measures 
of law reform through Parliament. As Mr. HerscHELL com- 
plained, it is often in the power of any stupid and obstinate 
opponent to snuff them out. The Government alone can 
carry measures of law reform, and Governments fight shy 
of such measures, which cost enormous trouble to frame, 
awaken endless opposition, excite no enthusiasm, and win 
no credit. Ministers prefer very naturally to do things 
more intelligibie and popular, and for doing which they 
will be thanked and praised. The advocates of law reform 
have therefore to begin at the beginning. They must 
make the public wish for it in order that the 
public may make the Government wish for it. But how 
are they to get the public ear? How are they to make 
men who do not care for law reform care for it? If they 
write, they are not sure that any one will read a line of 
their productions. Popular assemblies will not suffer their 
attention to be distracted and their time wasted by the 
discussion of subjects in which they feel no more interest 
than they do in the variations of the moon. A member of 
Parliament, addressing his constituents, would be lost if 
he obtruded a discussion on law reform on an audience 
which is waiting for him to attack or defend the Ministry, 
to uphold or denounce beer, or to evolve one more scheme 
for regenerating or crushing Turkey. In a modest and 
limited way, the Social Science Congress offers him 
the opportunity he wants. It meets in some large 
and important town, and supplies an audience which 
is at once local and not popular. It is an andi- 
ence worth addressing; for it has local influence, and 
it is precisely the kind of local influence which, in the 
particular instance of law reform, means Parliamentary in- 
fluence. If the leading people of Liverpool and of other 
large towns wished for any particular measure of law 
reform, in itself recommended by solid arguments, they 
would get it. The popular part of the constituencies is toe 
uneducated to care about the matter one way or the other. 
It would neither help nor thwart; it would remain per- 
fectly indiiferent. Mr. Henscuett, for example, is an ardent 
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advocate of codification, and he thinks he sees how codifica- 
tion could be practically attained. Were this the time for 
criticizing his suggestions, they appear to be open 
to much criticism. But it is quite true that, 
if the merchants of Liverpool and of other large towns 
could but be got to look at the subject from Mr. HerscHe’s 

int of view, to consider that it is a great disgrace to 
England not to have a code, that it would be a very great 
gain to every Englishman to have a code, and that to con- 
struct a code for England is a feasible and not very diffi- 
cult undertaking, a code would no doubt be made. The 
public would not grudge the expense, for the leading men 
of large towns would be the only public that would care 
about the matter, or know what was being done; and any 
Ministry would be only too happy to oblige any section of 
the community that had so much influence and whose praise 
and confidence would go so far to make it comfortable. 


In touching on some other heads of law reform Mr. 
HerscuHELt illustrated another, although a subordinate, 
mode in which the Congress may be thought to be usefal. 
He sketched the measures he considered desirable for re- 
forming the office and functions of coroners, for the 
establishment of public prosecutors, and for the settlement 
of questions of extradition. All that he said on these 
heads deserves attention. Coroners, he thinks, should 
be appointed by the Home Secretary, should have the 
assistance of an official medical adviser, and should sit 
without a jury. While any great change in the method of 
prosecution is, he considers, needless, he wishes to see 
officials appointed whose duty it would be to take care that 
prosecutions once commenced should not be abandoned. 
At present the criminal law is often set in motion 
merely as a convenient mode of getting debts 
paid. The prosecutor opens his case, is bought 
off, and nothing more is heard of the crime; and Mr. 
HERSCHELL justly argued that nothing is more calculated 
to induce a low tone of commercial morality. With regard 
to extradition, Mr. HERscHELL is in favour of allowing the 
person given up to be tried on any charge within the scope 
of the treaty, and not merely on the particular charge 
brought against him when his extradition was claimed. 
On all these heads it is no doubt desirable that the more 
intelligent portion of the public of Liverpool should be en- 
lightened. But they are none of them subjects on which it 
is necessary to force the hands of the Government. The 
Ministry when it gets time is ready to deal with all of them, 
and its measures will probably be found not to be very far 
apart from the lines laid down for them by Mr. HerscHELt. 
The main use of discussing these subjects at Liverpool 
was that Mr. HerscuEt. might offer his views about them 
before the Ministerial Bills are drawn. They are not in 
any kind of way party questions. A law reformer like 
Mr. HerscHeLt does not want to expose blunders in the 
Government Bills dealing with them, but to have the 
Government Bills drawn with as few blunders as possible. 
If he waited till the Bills were drawn and presented to 
Parliament, he would have to convince the Government 
that it was wrong after it had committed itself. It is 
much more effectual to put the Government straight before 
it commits itself. The Social Science Congress is a con- 


venient instrament for getting Mr. Herscuett taken 


into consultation with the Ministry while it is yet 
meditating what to propose. Mr. Cross now knows 
what Mr. Herscuert thinks of coroners, of public 
prosecutors, and extradited criminals; he can ap- 
preciate the arguments that would be used to sup- 
port these views, and can decide on what ground to stand 
if he differs in opinion. This is a course useful to the 
Home Secretary, and therefore to the country. It is not 
perhaps a public gain calculated to awaken much enthu- 
siasm or to lift the Social Science Congress to the skies. 
But the Congress cannot afford to be proud. It must be 
thankful for small mercies, and may be reasonably glad to 
reckon up every point which can justify its existence, and 
win it the favour which, outside the circles of those who 
like attending it, has not as yet in any large degree been 
bestowed on it. 


M. GAMBETTA AND THE RADICALS. 


HE breach between M. Gamperra and the Extreme 
Radicals has been widened by his speech at Lausanne. 

He has never before so clearly detined his own position, nor 
has he hitherto characterized those who reject all notions 


of compromise as enemies of the Republic. It is signifi- 
cant that the République Frangaise, which passes for 
M. Gampetta’s organ, omitted this from its report 
of M. Gamperta’s speech. Perhaps it thought that the 
praise of caution and self-distrust which was not too strong 
meat for the citizens of Lausanne would hardly go down 
with its subscribers. Journalism has its necessities, and 
an editor may occasionally shrink from following in the 
footsteps of a party leader. But the columns of the 
République Frangaise are not the only road to fame, 
and the suppressed passage was naturally reprinted 
with additional zeal by other newspapers. The Moderate 
Republicans quoted it as an instance of M. Gamserta’s 
wisdom ; the Extreme Radicals quoted it as an example of 
M. Gameerra’s insolence; the Conservatives quoted it as 
affording the promise of a very pretty quarrel in the 
enemy’s camp. The Droits de ? Homme described M. 
GamBeTTI4’s reasoning as tantamount to this :—My opinions 
have not changed; I wish for the same Republic that I 
have always wished for, consequently I am ready to fight 
to the last against those who persist in demanding it. And 
then it compared M. GamBetra’s recommendation of patience 
and moderation to an imaginary journey from Paris to 
Bordeaux, in which he was driven to start in the first 
instance for Lille, then to go round by Amsterdam, 
then to take ship for Norway, but at each stage 
kept repeating, Patience and moderation! If I only 
live long enough I shall get to Bordeaux at last. 
As for those fellows who at once take the train for 
Orleans, they are the worst enemies of the Bordeaux 
journey. Indeed it is plain that they have no intention of 
ever going there at all. A day or two later the Droits 
de V Homme took a graver tone. We accept, it said, your 
declaration of war. We are your enemies, and you are 
ours. We hold the policy you pursue to be most dangerous 
to the Republic. edo not wish to sce the Democratic 
party made a hospital for repentant Monarchists. You 
would demoralize Republicans by turning them into a troop 
of expectant officials; and, under the pretext of aiming at 
power in order to apply principles, you have used principles 
as so many stepping-stones by which to arrive at power. 
Such plain speaking as this is not usually either forgotten 
or meant to be forgotten, and, so far as the Droits de 
Homme expresses the views of the Extreme Radical 
party, it is pretty evident that it has no intention of again 
submitting to M. Gamserra’s leadership. 

For the particular question in debate the Droits de 
0 Homie may probably be taken as a fairly representative 
journal. In many respects, no doubt, the graver men of 
the Extreme Left would reject its method and disapprove 
of its language. But as regards the relations of the party 
to M. Gamperra the case is different. It, has all along 
seemed probable that the general election would put an 
end to that imperfectly observed armistice which, down to 
that time, had in a measure restrained the Irreconcilables 
from repudiating the Republican Government as something 
altogether unworthy of a Republic. There was a reason 
for their keeping quiet while the Assembly was in being 
which does not hold good now that the new Chambers 
have been elected. To speak their minds frankly 
was to throw away a chance and to run their heads against 
adanger. The country might turn out to be more Radical 
than people supposed; and, if they were too frank in speaking 
their minds, they might not have an opportunity of appealing 
to the country. But when once the general election was 
over, the need and the use of maintaining this reserve were 
both at an end. The worst was known as to the temper of 
the country, and a coup d’état had become too improbable 
to have any serious terrors. Voluntary repression may be 
possible, and even reasonable, for a time, because those who 
practise it hope to reap their reward in the shape of future 
liberty to do as they please. But when voluntary repres- 
sion ceases to be a means of obtaining future liberty, and 
becomes a state of permanent  self-surrender, - there 
is no longer any motive for practising it. An Ex- 
treme Radical who thoroughly dislikes the existing order 
of things in France, and sees no chance of this order being 
overthrown so long as M. Gampertta’s policy is adhered to, 
is naturally indisposed to listen to exhortations to modera- 
tion. He has been moderate for the last five years, and 
what has come of it? A Watton Constitution and a 
Duravre Ministry. Neither of these blessings is so pre- 
cious to him that he will care to muzzle himself any longer 
in order to retain them. M. Gamperra is always preach- 
ing that, if the Republic does such and such things, it will 
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never win the confidence of the peasantry. But if, in 
order to win the confidence of the peasantry, it must con- 
tinue to do such and such things, it will cease to be a Repub- 
lic worth having. M. Gamsetta may be content to have the 
form of a Republic without the substance ; but to the true 
democrat a Monarchy which apes a Republic is more 
offensive than a Monarchy which calls itself by its own 
name. 

From the point of view of an Extreme Radical, as 


Extreme Radicalism has hitherto been understood in France, | 
There can be | 


this way of arguing is not unreasonable. 
no question that M. Gamperta and his more advanced 
followers have for some time past been using the same 
words in senses which have day by day become more con- 
sciously different. Compromise, which to the one has stood 


the other taken the place of that end. The distinction 
between M. Gampetta and the Extreme Radicals is no 
longer a distinction between different ways of reaching a 
common object; it is a distinction between the objects 
themselves. The Radical conception of a Republic has not 
altered ; the utmost concession that men like M. Lovuts 
Bianc and M. Naquet were prepared to make went no 
farther than an unwilling consent to postpone its reali- 
zation. But M. Gamperra’s conception of a Republic 
has altered. The political ideas of the Republican 
statesman of 1876 bear only a nominal resemblance to the 
political ideas of the Republican barrister who found him- 
self famous the morning after the Bavuprn trial. The pos- 
session of absolute power in 1870, and the responsibilities 
attaching to the leadership of the Republican Opposition 
since 1870, have at once sobered and enlightened him. The 
Radical idea of a Republic implies a system which is to 
build itself up on the prostrate bodies of its fallen foes. 
M. Gamprrra’s idea of a Republic implies a system which 
is to win over its adversaries by convincing them that they 
have mistaken its character. There can be 10 concord 
between theories so contradictory as these. 


The next point to be considered is what is the strength 
of this Extreme Radical party relatively to the party of 
' which M. Gamperra can count on remaining the leader. 
In order to decide this question, two points have to be 
ascertained—the absolute strength of the Extreme Radical 
party, and the absolute strength of that new Republican 
“party which accepts M. Gameerta’s rule. It seems safe to 
say that the former element is constantly decreasing in 
importance. It is universally recognized that the Radical 
Republic has not a chance of being accepted by the 
nation generally; and, when once this is conceded, 
the certainty of a very large number of defections from 
the nominal roll of the party follows as a matter of 
course. To contend heartily for an ideal triumph of 
ideal principles requires more consistency and resolution 
than falls to the lot of ordinary politicians. The reso- 
lutions relative to their representation in Parliament, drawn 
up at the Congress of working-men which has just been 
held at Paris, seem to show how completely imaginary ends 
have taken the place of real ones in the minds of those who 
claim to represent the working classes. It is inconceivable 
that any political movement should even expect success which 
laces so little confidence in its instruments as is implied 
in the provision that the representatives of the proletariat 
shall place in the hands of their constituents a blank and 
undated form of resignation as a guarantee of their loyalty 
in the discharge of their representative functions, and in 
the further provision that, as the attorneys and speaking- 
trumpets of their electors, they shall only vote after having 
taken counsel with Consultative Committees appointed by 
their constituents. If French workmen are at all like 
English workmen, one of their strongest feelings is dis- 
trust of their fellows; and a representative bound down 
by these fetters could not take a single step in 
any direction without giving grave cause for suspicion. 
Such restrictions as these are worthy of an organization 
which decrees that the representatives of the proletariat 
shall form a group apart in the Chamber of Deputies. No 
doubt an Irish Brigade policy has its moments of occa- 
sional success; but it has them on condition of re- 
maining the policy of a small party holding the 
balance judiciously between larger parties. If it attempts 
to present itselt as anything more than this, if it 
assumes to be one of the leading parties in the State, 
and to act with a corresponding degree of importance, it 
will find abundance of friends who will be willing to do it 
the service of stripping it of its borrowed plumes, and pre- 


| 


senting it to the world as the unimportant fraction of 
opinion which it really is. There is not much room to 
doubt that in taking the peasantry, rather than the prole- 
tariat, as the foundation of the Republic, M. Gamerrra has 
shown a true appreciation of the relative value of the two 
in the political balance. 


THE GREAT EASTERN RAILWAY. 


f FUE contest which has now lasted over some months 

for the management of the Great Eastern Company 
will probably result in the continuance in office of 
the actual Chairman. The adverse party boasts of a 


Me : 0d | majority of ordinary stock, which in a prosperous under- 
at most for a means of attaining a particular end, has with | 


taking is almost exclusively interested in the successful 


administration of a railway. Where there is a large margin 
| over a dividend paid to the ordinary stock, it matters little 
or nothing to preference shareholders whether the traffic 


-| of criticism than their opponents. 


receipts are stationary or progressive. The Great Eastern 
Railway Company is for the present in a less happy con- 
dition. In the last half-year neither the ordinary stock- 
holders nor the lowest class of preference shareholders 
received a dividend; and although the deficiency in the 
preference dividend will probably be made good at the end 
of the current half-year, the market price of all the pre- 
ference shares, or of those which are postponed to the 
earlier charges, may probably be affected by the greater or 
less confidence which is reposed in the managing body. 
The power of voting is not, in the majority of Companies, 
conceded to any but ordinary shareholders. It must be 
assumed that Parliament held that the preference share- 
holders of the Great Eastern were for special reasons 
entitled to the privilege, and it is useless to object to the 
exercise of an undisputed right. If there were any advan- 
tage in going behind the return of the scrutincers, Mr. 
Parkes and his colleagues have a more plausible ground 
It is not denied that 
the agitation against the existing Board was commenced 
by a newcomer, or that a large part of the votes which 
were given in favour of Mr. Bass and Sir Epwarp Warxix 
represented stock which had been recently purchased for 
the purpose of influencing the present contest. It may be 
indeed said that capitalists who have invested their money 
in an undertaking for the purpose of acquiring control of 
the administration have given the best proof of their 
sincere belief in the advantage of the results which they 
seek to accomplish; but the ways of Stock Exchange 
speculators are mysterious, and it is difficult for uninitiated 
persons to ascertain what is their ultimate object. It may 
be that buyers intend to take advantage of an artificial rise 
by disposing of their stock as soon as they have raised the 
hopes of genuine investors. It is only certain that they 
have no wish to promote any interest but their own. 

Appeals to the judgment and foresight of shareholders 
in Companies are unsatisfactory and fallacious. In the 
great majority of cases railway reformers and agitators 
look exclusively to the price of shares, in total indifference 
to the ultimate prosperity of the concern. Quiet capitalists, 
large and small, who desire to live on their dividends, feel 
their incompetence to form an independent opinion in rail- 
way controversies. When an apparently zealous proprietor 
writes letters to the newspapers or circulates pamphlets to 
denounce the management of a Company, it may be usually 
assumed that he has some other object besides the personal 
or practical changes which he may professedly recommend. 
It is often found that the leaders of opposition at periodical 
and special meetings have only a nominal stake in the en- 
terprise which excites their ostentatious solicitude. A 
former officer of a steamboat Company has, within two or 
three years, spent many hundreds of pounds in publishing _ 
attacks on the Board of Directors, although his dividend, 
even in the highest state of prosperity, would have been 
counted in shillings. A man of business who thinks that 
property in which he has a share is deteriorating in value 
finds it easier and more profitable to dispose of his invest- 
ment than to depreciate its price further by articles in the 
newspapers. In the great majority of cases the governing 
body really desires the success of the enterprise, although 
it may sometimes be mistaken in its judgment. It is 
only in exceptional cases that proprietors who have no 
special knowledge of the business can advantageously in- 
terfere. 

The circumstances of the attack on the Great Eastern 
Board were extremely singular. Mr. Bass, who until 
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lately was engaged in a successful effort to increase the 
working expenses of railways, suddenly turned his attention 
to the opposite interest of shareholders and to the Great 
Eastern Railway, with which he had no connexion except 
perhaps as a freighter. The Hastern Counties produce 
some of the best malt in the kingdom, and probably 
Burton-on-Trent is one of their best markets. If Mr. Bass 
brings traffic over the railway, his interests may perhaps 
not be identical with those of the Great Eastern share- 
holders. He is not bound to explain his reasons for 
acquiring some time since a moderate amount of the Com- 
pany’s stock, which he has since largely increased ; but he 

rbaps owes to his fellow-shareholders some explanation 
of the hostile measures which he immediately proceeded to 
take against the Board of Directors. Mr. Bass employed a 
person of some experience in similar inquiries to make a 
report on the conduct of the Railway ; and his representa- 
tive, as might be expected, soon collected a mass of charges 
against the Directors, which were evidently conceived in 
the most hostile spirit. Some of the accusations were in- 
consistent ; for the Company was censured for underpaying 
and over-working its servants, as well as for failing to 
secure due profit to the proprietors. It was alleged by 
Mr. Bass and his agent that the district was generally 
dissatisfied with the administration of the Company; 
but the charge has not been sustained by evidence. 
The professed advocate of the shareholders need not 
have troubled himself with the grievances either of the 
inhabitants of the Eastern Counties or of the railway ser- 
vants. Having done his utmost to damage the character 
of the administrative body, Mr. Bass, in concert with other 
persons, of whom some were not at the time Great Hastern 
proprietors, applied to Sir Epwarp Warkin to become a 
candidate for the office of Chairman. Large purchases of 
stock were afterwards made, for the apparent purpose of 
supporting Mr. Bass’s policy, and the opposition seems to 
possess more than half of the ordinary stock. The specu- 
lators apparently anticipated that the success of their pro- 
posal would cause a considerable rise in the market 
price. 

As a railway administrator Sir Epwarp Warxin has no 
superior in ability or experience. He is Chairman of the 
Manchester, Sheffield, and Lincolnshire; of the South 
Eastern, and of the Metropolitan Railway; and he 
was formerly Vice-Chairman of the South-Eastern, He 
probably forms a just estimate of his own capacity and 
energy when he considers that he can properly add to his 
labours the conduct of a fourth great Company. On 
the other hand, the supporters of the present Board 
assert that some of Sir Epwarp Wartkin’s Railway Com- 
panies have interests conflicting with their own. The 
completion of the London Inner Circle which has been 
abandoned by the Metropolitan would be advantageous to 
the Great Eastern; and there have been some disputes in 
relation to the Liverpool Street Station. It is also alleged 
that the partial alliance of the Manchester and Sheffield 
with the Great Northern is injurious to the Great Eastern, 
especially in relation to its coal traffic. It is not worth 
while to examine the justice or the weight of arguments 
which have probably had little effect on the recent vote. 
If Sir Epwarp Warxin had become Chairman, he would 
probably have done his best to reconcile the interests of all 
the Companies under his management. There can be 
little doubt that under any Board of Directors the 
property of the Great Eastern Company will improve, 
though the undertaking will never emulate the prosperity 
of the great commercial lines. One of the best stations in 
London has lately been substituted for the worst, and the 
steady increase of the traffic is likely to continue. The 
reasons which have hitherto depressed the value of the 
property are sufficiently obvious. The large territory of 
which the Company possesses a monopoly includes neither 
minerals nor manufactures, nor any considerable trading 
port. The main lines were constructed by Mr. Hupson, and 
the branches were promoted by petty and needy Com- 
panies, or rather by contractors whose prices were propor- 
tional to the risk of accepting payment in shares. The 
present Company, formed by a long series of amalgama- 
tions, inherits the liabilities and other disadvantages of its 
component parts. The nominal capital consequently 
exceeds the actual outlay; and some of the lines 
traverse unprofitable districts. On the other hand, 
the Eastern Counties teem with icultural produce. 
There is a pens traffic to the Continent through 
Harwich. Norwich, Ipswich, Bury St. Edmunds, Cam- 


bridge, and Colchester are considerable towns. The 
Great Eastern Railway receives at Peterborough a con- 
siderable coal traffic, destined to certain parts of London, 
in addition to the local supply of its own district. As in 
all similar cases, the ordinary shareholders, from the 
moment at which the preference charges are covered, 
derive advantage from the comparatively small proportion 


of open stock. For the last six months of 1875 the 
shareholders received a small dividend, and they may hope 
in the present year to be equally fortunate. Sir Epwarp 


Watkin would have worked the line efficiently, but the 
present Board will probably adopt the same principles of 
management. The absence of competition ought not to 
furnish an excuse for slow trains or for irregularity. 


THE INDIAN BLUE-BOOK, 


HE statement of the moral and material progress of 
India for the year 1874-75 which has lately been 
presented to Parliament is of an eminently unexciting 
kind. The blessedness of having no history is one that 
readers of that which has to do duty as history can hardly 
be expected to appreciate. At all events, while congratu- 
lating India on the absence of events during these twelve 
months, it may be permitted to us to suggest that something 
might be done by the compiler of the annual Blue-book to 
relieve the dulness of its contents. For example, a more 
detailed account might be given from year to year of the 
condition and progress of particular industries, or of parti- 
cular forms of public works. The line or two which is at 
present devoted to noting the progress made since the last 
Report might be retained, while the knowledge which is 
required to make these little paragraphs intelligible might 
be conveyed by instalments in the course of the series. 

India appears to suffer to some extent from that growth 

of drunkenness which is the cause of so much wretchedness 
at home. ‘ Drinking,” says the Report, “is ascertained 
“to be on the increase among some sections of the educated 
“classes at Calcutta and other large centres, especially 
“ among young men.”” Under these circumstances the fact 
that part of the revenue is derived from the Excise has caused 
uneasiness to some scrupulous and well-meaning persons. 
They do not see that, as the duty really falls on the 
purchaser in the shape of increased prices, it serves as a 
check upon consumption. Sir Ricuarp Tempie was at the 
pains to assure certain memorialists that, instead of encour- 
aging excessive drinking for the sake of revenue, the 
Government will willingly do all in its power to repress it. 
“Ifany measure . could be demonstrated to be 
“ capable of checking excessive consumption, the Govern- 
“ ment would not be deterred from introducing it by the 
“ prospect of diminution in the revenue. If such measure 
“ should promise an enhancement of the ‘revenue, the Go- 
“ vernment would refrain from adopting it if thete were 
“ reason to fear that an excessive increase of consumption 
“ would be a concomitant result.” The memorialists to 
whom this was addressed probably retain their conviction 
that, by licensing the manufacture and sale of intoxicating 
liquors, the Government makes itself responsible for their 
misuse. They do not understand, any more than the pro- 
moters of similar memorials in this country, that so long 
as intoxicating liquors are demanded by the people they 
will be obtained secretly, if they cannot be obtained openly. 
Some changes have been made in the regulations affecting 
opium and ganja; but, both in Bombay and in the Central 
Provinces, there was a large increase in the revenue derived 
from this source. In Bombay this was owing to unusually 
large crops; in the Central Provinces both this and a corre- 
sponding increase in the Excise is attributed to a change 
in the mode of levying the tax. 

A small section of enthusiasts will be shocked at 
hearing that the Bengal Government are making experi- 
ments in the cultivation of tobacco. Tobacco is already 
grown pretty extensively ; but the quality of the produce 
does not keep pace with the quantity. The indigenous 
plant is inferior to that raised from, foreign seed; but the 
latter appears to suffer from the inferior method of curing, 
to which the native growers are wedded. The growth of 
chinchona goes on well. During 1874-75, 385,000 trees 
were planted out in Sikkim, bringing up the total number 
in the permanent plantations to 2,765,000. The red-bark 
tree is now most planted, and though it is not so rich in 
quinine as the yellow-bark variety, it is believed to yield a 
greater quantity of alkaloid, which is equally useful as a 
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febrifuge. The growth of tea and coffee shows a steady 
; and though India comes no nearer to driving 
Chisa out of the market, the tea trade is stated to be in a 
better and safer position now than it was ten years ago. 
Incidentally tea-growing has done considerable injury by 
leading to very great waste of timber. In Bengal the 
existing forests are scarcely equal to the prospective 
Seni for wood, though considerable additions have been 
made to them during the year. The Darjeeling tea- 
| ag look to Sikkim as a future source of supply, and 
ir Ricnarp TEMPLE has the native authorities to 
put an end to the reckless destruction of timber which 
— in that State. When the ground occupied by great 
ts of sil and pine is wanted for the growth of maize 
or hill rice, it is a common practice to set the trees 
on fire, in order that the soil may be fertilized by 
the ashes, and the labour of ploughing be saved. 
The chief natural reserve of timber is Assam, nearly the 
whole of which is forest or wooded meadow land. At 
t no strict forest rules are in force in that district ; 
ut the rapid denudation of much of the neighbouring 
territory, and the necessarily slow growth of the new 
Government reserves, make it highly expedient that no 
more forest land should be given up to cultivation until 
the areas which are to be maintained as forest have been 
marked out. The climatic changes consequent on the more 
careful preservation of timber are very marked, though 
they cannot all be set down as advantageous. The soil of 
the reserves is improved by the gradual accumulation of 
vegetable matter which encourages the natural reproduction 
of trees, the extreme heat is modified by increased moisture, 
and in the cold season frosts are becoming common. Water 
is much more plentiful, while floods are proportionately 
lessened. On the other hand, the climate of the forest 
reserves is yearly becoming more unhealthy, and fever and 
dysentery are prevalent at all seasons. 


The account given of native manufacturing industries 
sustains to some extent the fears expressed by English 
cotton manufacturers. In Bombay the spinning and 
weaving of cotton is the only industry which pays on a 

scale. It is quite easy, however, to explain this 
without attaching any importance to the duty on im- 
ported cotton goods, of which so much was heard in the 
early part of the year. The raw material is _pro- 
duced on the spot, and native labour is very cheap. 
With these advantages on their side, it would be 
strange if the heavier and coarser descriptions of cotton 
goods could not be produced at a cost which enables 
the native manufacturers to undersell their English rivals. 
It is not with Lancashire only that the Bombay mills 
compete. The hand-loom weaving of the Central Pro- 
vinces is now confined to coarse, strong stuffs ; and even 
this is threatened by a cotton-mill recently set up at 
Nagpore, worked by English machinery and under Euro- 
pean supervision, and designed to meet the demand for the 
very humblest kind of cheap clothing. The older and 
more historical industries of India are nowhere in 
a very flourishing condition. The work of the Tussur 
silk-weavers has so fallen off that the Calcutta mer- 
chants no longer do business with them. But for 
this decline in quality the silk manufacture might be a 
very large one, as the tussur worm thrives on the leaves of 
trees which grow in nearly every district of the Central 
Provinces. Fine muslins are still made at Dacca, but only 
to order, as the demand for them has almost wholly ceased. 
On the other hand, ornamental wares, such as goldsmiths’ 
and silversmiths’ work and ivory-carving, find an increasing 
sale in Europe, and are said—which we can well believe— 
to be increasing in price. A less probable statement is 
that they are also improving in quality and finish. Con- 
sidering the increased use of Indian carpets in England, 
and the signs of decadence as regards design which 
are apparent in them, it is perhaps surprising that the 
same thing is not said of this manufacture also. The 
prospects of any manufacture which depends upon native 
taste are, it is to be feared, of the gloomiest kind. In 
, says Sir Ricuarp Tempie, “the art culture 
“once indigenous in the country has died out, and 
“ nothing new has been substituted.” If the latter half of 
this statement were likely to remain true, there might be 
some hope of a resurrection. But we learn that the School 
of Art at Calcutta “is attracting some pupils,” and this is 
probably only the beginning of a movement which will 
end in making every Bengal workman an inferior copy 
of a South Kensington student. It is greatly to be 


desired that those English artists who know how ad- 
mirable certain departments of Oriental art are, and how 
impossible it is to revive them if they once fall into decay, 
would press upon the Government the importance of making 
some effort to check the deterioration which must ine 
evitably follow on the substitution of English for native 
training and example in art workmanship. Mere contact 
with Europeans is likely enough to have an injurious in- 
fluence on Indian productions; but there is no need to 
make matters worse by deliberately reducing the glories 
of Oriental colour and the graces of Oriental design to the 
level of freehand drawing. , 


MESSRS. DOULTON AND THE BRICKLAYERS. 


FJ\HE contest between Messrs. Dovtton and the brick- 
layers has a more personal interest for the public at 
large than the more ordinary form of trade quarrels. When 
the question raised between employers and workmen relates 
solely to wages, the community is chiefly concerned in 
its being settled fairly and promptly. The question whether 
employers can or cannot afford to pay their men so many 
shillings more or less per week is one that cannot be deter- 
mined without a complete knowledge of the position of 
the particular trade. What the public care for, or ought 
to care for, is that wages should be as high as is consistent 
with the earning of reasonable profits by the capitalist, 
and thus that the benefits of industry should be as widely 
distributed as possible. It is plainly better as regards the 
community that workmen and employers should alike be 
prosperous and contented than that either side should be 
making unusual gains at the cost of suffering or ruin to the 
other. But in the question now in dispute between Messrs. 
Doutton and the bricklayers a different class of considera- 
tions comes into play. Every one who is interested in the 
building of houses must desire that they shall be built as 
well as the money to be spent on them will allow. One 
of the elements of good building is the introduction of a 
certain amount of effective and appropriate ornament, and 
any trade custom which interferes with the production of 
good ornament is so far an injury to the community as well 
as to the particular employer. Messrs. Doutron are in the 
habit of introducing terra-cotta ornaments into their brick- 
work ; and as this application of terra-cotta is still novel, 
they are not prepared to leave it in the hands of the ordi- 
nary bricklayer. They have two men in their service, not 
bricklayers by profession, who are specially skilled in this 
kind of work, and these two men have accordingly been 
employed whenever terra-cotta has been introduced. No 
injury whatever is done to the bricklayer by this arrange- 
ment. Terra-cotta lies out of the ordinary range of his 
handicraft; and as it is a material which can only 
be used in conjunction with brick, the more general 
the use of it becomes the greater inducement there 
will be to build brick houses, and the better will be 
the times in store for the bricklayers. And even if the 
interests of this particular trade did suffer by the extension 
of terra-cotta ornament, it would only be one of those 
many cases in which the conditions of industrial labour are 
found to need revision in the interests of society in general. 
It unfortunately happens that scarcely any large improve- 
ment can be effected without causing inconvenience to 
some who are displaced or left behind by the change. The 
tactics adopted by Messrs. Dovutton’s bricklayers would 
justify resistance to every new invention or revived art 
which could not be at once applied or practised by the 
workmen who had previously been employed in the super- 
seded craft. The general principle of free-trade demands 
that every article shall be produced by those who can pro- 
duce it with most advantage to themselves and others. If 
French ribands are cheaper and better than English 
ribands, the Coventry weavers must go to the wall. The 
old devices of Spitaltield balls and the like only aimed at 
prolonging an unequal contest. If English workmen 
cannot produce goods of equal excellence with foreigners, 
or cannot produce them at as low a price, it is a waste of 
energy that they should go on producing them at all. In 
the case of Messrs. Doutron’s work, it either can or cannot 
be done by ordinary bricklayers after they have received 
the necessary special teaching. If it can be done by them, 
they are rather benefited than injured by the care which 
Messrs. Doutton take not to entrust their terra-cotta orna- 
mentation to unaccustomed hands, at the risk of disgusting 
the purchaser by the failures which would necessarily be 
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encountered until the bricklayers had mastered the 
difficulties of the new material. If it cannot be done 
by ordinary bricklayers, its introduction will inflict 
loss, in so far as it supersedes ordinary bricklaying, 
on existing bricklayers ; but only in that sense in which all 
improvements inflict loss on those whose work is super- 
ed. Asa matter of fact, there is no reason to suppose 
that the application of terra-cotta will supersede ordinary 
bricklaying; on the contrary, it is far more likely to open 
outa new field for bricklayers, by making elaborate and costly 
workmanship in brick more generally popular. In what- 
ever light, therefore, we regard the conduct of the brick- 
layers in refusing to work with the two men who have been 
always employed by Messrs. Doutton in the application 
of terra-cotta ornament, it deserves serious blame. 
They are either culpably blind to their own in- 
terests, or culpably obstinate in insisting on sacrificing 
the interests of the community to their own interests. 
They may say that in this latter respect they are only 
following the example of all traders, and that neither the 
butcher nor the coal-merchant thinks of the public when 
he sees a chance of putting another penny on the pound of 
meat or another shilling on the ton of coal. But when the 
butchers or the coal-merchants act in this way, they are 
recognized as enemies of the public for the time being ; and 
our only contention is that the bricklayers are equally 
enemies of the public for the time being, and by conse- 
quence quite as little deserving of public sympathy. 

There is another aspect of this question which deserves 
to be considered. Messrs. Dounron have very properly 
resisted the attempt of the bricklayers to get the 
workers in terra-cotta dismissed. They have refused to 
submit to a trade rule which is contrary to public policy, 
and they have taken the consequences of their refusal. 
We are afraid that there are a great number of employers 
who would have preferred to yield to their workmen’s 
demand rather than risk the stoppage of their works by 
standing out against it. Of course there are cases 
in which a stoppage of works would mean ruin, and 
the community has no right to demand such an act 
of self-immolation at the hands of its members. But 
when employers call upon the public for support and 
sympathy in quarrels about wages, it is well to re- 
member that in almost every case in which employers have 
combined to quell resistance on the part of their work- 
men, it has been upon points which concern them- 
selves rather than the public. We have said that the 
community has no right to expect exceptional self-sacrifice 
on the part of employers any more than on the part of 
workmen. But, when employers habitually seek to 
identify their cause with that of the public, the community 
has a right to expect some additional consideration from 
them. lf the workmen in a particular trade are suspected 
of combining to raise wages, it is not uncommon to find 
the masters retaliating by a lock-out. But we do not re- 
member any case in which the masters have resorted to a 
lock-out rather than submit to a trade rule which is injurious 
to the interests of the public rather than to their own 
interests. 

In the present case the peculiar character of the work 
leaves but little room for co-operation among the masters. 
But a lock-out directed against an obnoxious trade rule, 
supposing that such a thing were possible, would in itself 
be far more deserving of sympathy than a lock-out the 
object of which is to resist a rise of wages. The latter may 
be indispensable as a measure of self-protection ; the former 
would be in the nature of a comparatively disinterested 
contribution to the public benefit. It would profit em- 
ployers themselves in the long run, because rules which 

e it hard for the public to get what it wants 
make it hard for the employer of labour to pro- 
vide the public with what it wants. But, unlike a 
lock-out about wages, the immediate loss would fall 
on the employers, inasmuch as at the time when they refuse 
to go on working except at a reduction of pay, they are 
often producing at next to no profit, if not at an actual 
loss. But @ quarrel about a trade rule may come at an 
time—when trade is brisk just as easily as when trade is 

t—and it is not wonderful, therefore, that 
employers should, as a general principle, be disposed 
not to take it up. But if they are only to resist 
their workmen when it is to their immediate and obvious 
interest to do so, they must not pose, as they are some- 
times inclined to do, in the character of public benefactors. 
not even sinners and publicans the same? Messrs. 


Dovtton, on the other hand, deserve the fullest sympathy 
and support, for the simple reason that they would probably 
have been gainers as regards money by throwing the 
public over, and doing what the bricklayers asked. 


THE SPIRITUALISTS IN THE POLICE COURT. 
\ \ JE have no desire to discuss in any way the criminal 


charge against SiapE the medium, while it is under 
investigation ; but it is a duty which we owe to the public 
to protest against the disorderly and disgraceful proceed- 
ings which were unfortunately permitted to take place in 
the police court on Tuesday last, and to express a hope 
that there may be no repetition of such behaviour on a 
future occasion. It appears from the report in the Times 
that “several ladies, reputed Spiritualists, were in attend- 
“ ance, standing patiently the whole time, and occasionally 
“ giving utterance to their views on the evidence given ; 
‘‘ indeed, all attempts to suppress the applause or laughter 
“of the public were quite unheeded, and were at last 
“‘ abandoned as useless.” It is added that, after a certain 
point, “the character of the inquiry became absolutely 
“farcical.” It is difficult to conceive a statement more 
discreditable to a magistrate who, with a police force 
at his command, tolerated such an outrage on the de- 
cencies of a court of justice. It was the duty of Mr. 
Fiowers not only to try the case before him, and to 
check an improper line of examination or cross-examina- 
tion, but also to see that some respect was paid to the laws 
which he administered, and to prevent the court from be- 
coming a mere place of amusement for idle men and 
women. It is needless to say that, if the spectators in a 
court become disorderly and obstruct public business, the 
magistrate has full power to turn them all out. This is 
what Mr. Fiowers ought undoubtedly to have done on 
Tuesday last; and what it may be hoped he will do if, on 
the next hearing of the case, any attempt is made to renew 
the disgraceful disturbance which he then weakly per- 
mitted. A police court is not a theatre ora Judge and 
Jury Club; and it is for the magistrate to see that the 
dignity of the law is not degraded by the court becoming 
a bear-garden. 


THE LUXURY OF GRIEF. 


NV R. HERBERT SPENCER remarks, in his Principles of 
Psychology, upon the indulgence generally known as the 
“luxury of grief,” and otherwise called “self-pity.” He offers an 
explanation of its meaning, but admits that his explanation does 
not completely satisfy himself. One explanation is, as he remarks, 
that, pity being in some sense an agreeable feeling, the pleasure 
remains even when we are ourselves the object of the emotion. 
This explanation, if partly sound, still leaves it to be explained 
why pity should be agreeable. We need not consider how Mr. 
Spencer accounts for this last phenomenon, as he offers a different 
account of the pleasure of “self-pity.” He thinks that it may 
perhaps arise from a vague impression in the mind of the sufferer 
that he has received less than his deserts. It is natural, for ex- 
ample, to a rejected contributor to think that the editor must be 
stupid. By a natural association of ideas, he learns to dwell upon 
the fact of the rejection as illustrating the fact that he is not pro- 
perly appreciated. Logically speaking, such a fact is hardly con- 
solatory. ‘The true conclusion is, “‘ The world does not value me as 
it ought.” The proposition confounded with it is, “Iam worth 
more than the world thinks.” If my own merits are taken as the 
starting-point, the opinion is painful; if the world’s opinion is the 
starting-point, the opinion is pleasant. The bare fact, then, that a 
certain person does not do me justice can afford no legitimate 
und for satisfaction; but when converted by an illogical process 
into a proof that Iam worth more than that person thinks, it may 
be made to flatter that most illogical passion, my vanity. 

The pleasure which people often take in contemplating injustice 
to themselves show is often correct. 
A pet grievance becomes a hobby with many men. In setting 
forth their grievance to the world, or even on Cooling over it in 
solitude, they are necessarily dwelling upon their own virtues. 
And it is not surprising that, in many cases, the habit should 
pane an unreasonable self-complacency. We should doubt, 

owever, whether this doctrine is wide enough to cover all cases, 
The most familiar examples of the “ luxury of grief” seem to be but 
indirectly connected with any form of vanity. A sentimentalist 
takes a perverse pleasure in cultivating melancholy, after the 
fashion ot Jaques, and delights in self-abasement and exaggeration 
of his own incapacity for action; or a widow cherishes her grief 
for a dead husband till she resents any attempts at comfort, and 
takes a pride in self-torture. In such cases, untortunately familiar 
enough, it is often almost impossible to say what are the ultimate 
components of the passion. We have such marvellous skill in 
deceiving ourselves that nothing is more difficult than to give a 
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fair account of our own emotions. The morbid recluse may be 
really nothing but a thorvughly indolent man, who dwells upon 
his weaknesses to excuse himself from action. Excessive grief for 
the dead easily connects itself with personal vanity. We are really 
seeking for the praise of constancy, or yielding to a sort of super- 
stitious belief that the dead will take pleasure in our useless sacri- 
fice of our own ph. beng The play of motives is so intricate that 
the attempt to analyse them or sum up the result in a single 
formula is necessarily illusory. Much, therefore, that for 
self-pity may be really some more intelligible passion in a meta- 
morphic state. 

The feeling, however, seems to be so distinct that we do not 
doubt its real existence. Without attempting a full explanation, or 
denying the validity of Mr. Spencer’s explanation as far as it goes, 
we are inclined to ask the previous question, whether any logical 
explanation is to be expected. An emotion is something different 
from a belief, though the two are closely connected. Now the 
method applied by Mr. Spencer seems to assume that any emotion 
must have, so to speak, a given formula, and, that if this formula 
be contradictory, the emotion ought to be impossible. In the case 
under consideration, the formula seems to be, “ I am glad because 
I am sorry.” That is manifestly absurd. A cause of sorrow 
cannot, as such, be a cause of pleasure. Therefore the luxury of 

ief implies a belief in contradictories. This is the perplexity. 

t us see if it may not be diminished if we approach the subject 
from another side. 

One of the most familiar symptoms of the state of mind in question 
is the feminine pleasure in crying. You cry, we are apt to say, be- 
cause you are unhappy. How then can you find pleasure in vas, 
The answer would probably be that, although erying is caused by 
grief, it implies a transformation of grief which, at the moment, is 
agreeable. The mind has been in a state of tension, and the 
tension is relaxed when the tears come. The process is one of relief 
from a painful state of the system. Grief, like other emotions, 
swells and falls, as every one must have observed, in a series of 
waves. The passion gradually increases to a culminating point ; 
then comes a period of relaxation during which it declines, and, 
by comparison, this period is agreeable. In men, and especially in 
‘women, of weak and irritable nerves, this second period announces 
itself by weeping. The stress of the torture is over; the tension 
is relieved the discharge. The two periods are generally 
translated in terms of sentiment by a feeling of blank despair 
during the first period, implying a hopeless impulse to struggle 
bh paar the inevitable, and, during the second period, by a sense 

resignation or readiness to accept the position against which it 
isin vain to struggle. It is not surprising that, under certain 
circumstances, this latter period should be regarded as absolutely 
pleasant, and finally become an object of desire. 

Still, it may be said, the feeling is obviously illogical. It is 
absurd to go up a mountain in order to have the pleasure of 
coming down, or to go through an illness in order to have the 
Pleasure of convalescence. This is quite true, Some we may 
suppose that, in morbid states of the organism, the illness partly 
loses its terrors, whilst the ure of recovery continues to be 
attractive. Nay, it is possible that there may be diseases which 
thus produce more ome than pain. The actual suffering may 
be small, and the pleasure of recovery _ Doubtless it is better 
to be healthy on any showing; nor do we assert that any such 
disease actually exists in fact. To suppose its existence, however, 
is not to accept a contradiction; and still less is it a contradiction 
to suppose a state of mind in which the pleasures of relief are 
more attractive in anticipation than the pains of the preliminary 
stage are repulsive. e assume, at worst, that people make a 
false calculation. The mind, for some reason, is so impressed by 
the equivocal charm of the melting mood that it anticipates a 
balance of pleasure, even when it has to pay the cost of the pre- 
imi mood of congealment. Indulgence of the luxury of 
grief is in all cases objectionable, and indicative of some morbid 
tendency. But, admitting so much, it does not follow that it 
implies more than a very common error of judgment, or rather— 
for the word “judgment” implies too much conscious reasoning— 
of erroneous instinctive appreciation. 

Nothing, of course, is commoner than the phenomenon so often 
remarked by moralists, that an immediate pleasure blinds us to the 
remoter consequences of pain. Every day thousands of men get 
drunk who know perfectly well that the pleasure will have to be 
atoned by pains incomparably worse than the momentary exhilara- 
tion. Why should not the reverse take place in some cases? The 
more distant pleasure, that is, may overbalance the nearer pain in 
its effect upon the imagination, if the pleasure has a specially 
attractive side to it and the pain is one which, for some reason, has 
ceased to be very repulsive. Most vices fortunately may be shown 
to involve bad reasoning, even upon the simplest utilitarian 

unds; but, unfortunately, that does not prevent people from 
indulging in them. In the case we are considering the bad reason- 
ing involved seems to be more palpable than in most others; but 

, all that is implied is bad reasoning in the sense of erroneous 
calculation, not bad reasoning in the sense of consciously acceptin 
a self-contradictory proposition. This last is the only kind o bad 
reasoning of which we can plausibly say that it is not constantly 
illustrated in the daily behaviour of mankind. 

After all that can be said, it must be admitted that there is a 

t oxi of a pleasurable kind of pain. e ma 
that in all problems the which 
tifies feeling with the implied logic is apt to lead us to palpable 


errors. It isa familiar argument, for example, with pessimists 
that life must be painful because all desire implies want. If I 
eat or drink it is because I am hungry or thirsty. My action amounts 
to saying, some different state is preferable tomy presentstate. I wish 
for change, therefore I must be unhappy. All action means change; 
therefore all action springs from want of ease. We cannot examine the 
metaphysical groundwork of this argument; but it certainly con- 
tradicts the testimony of experience. Many states of desire are 
exquisitely pleasant. A good appetite is oe | agreeable so 
long as it does not pass beyond certain limits. We like to be 
hungry, and we enjoy satisfying our hunger. The system is stored 
with certain energies the exercise of which is a source of pleasure, 
perhaps the only source of pleasure, although the exercise im- 
plies a constant state of change. If this is admitted, whatever 
may be the ultimate explanation, it follows that the proof 
that a certain state of mind or body implies a desire for change 
does not make it illogical. The state, for example, in which grief 
passes into another form may be actually productive of a surplus 
of pleasure. The painful stage during which grief is, so to speak, 
accumulating within our system, may be a stage during which the 
grief is rather latent than overt. It exists, but it exists in such a 
way as not to impress our imagination. It is a dumb, inarticulate 
form, and therefore easily overlooked. The mood in which we 
accept the inevitable and derive a pleasure from abandonment to 
our impulses has, on the contrary, a conspicuous side which pleases 
the imagination in prospect, and in unhealthy states we commit 
the solecism of cultivating the grief in order to have the pleasure of 
relief from grief. 

The cases, indeed, are rare, if they ever occur, in which a 
person would deliberately encounter sorrow in order to ind 
the pleasure of weeping. The most ordinary case is that in 
which a person hugs a sorrow to his breast instead of 
seeking immediately for happiness. And in such a case, the true 
nature of the process is obscured by moral and esthetic con- 
siderations. The indulgence in grief seems to be demanded 
as a proof of fidelity, or there is something shocking to the 
imagination in too speedy a transition from the mood of 
sorrow to the mood of happiness. We look at our own 
lives as we look at a tragedy. We are not pleased in the bare 
representation of suffering virtue; but we are impressed by the 
general harmony and beauty of the sentiment wrung from the 
martyr by his sufferings. We admire the actor who can thus set 
before us the very essence of a noble nature; and we are always 
tempted to become actors for our own edification. We see our- 
selves in imagination performing the part of tragic hero with un- 
bounded applause ; and feel that any cheerfulness, however pleasant 
for the moment, would produce a discord. Such a sentiment, 
possibly legitimate within certain limits, gradually initiates us in 
the habit of finding pleasure in melancholy; and in weak or 
morbid characters the habit gradually strengthens, and leads 
to the waste of life and the production of much vapid senti- 
mentalism, 


HILDEBRAND AT CANOSSA. 


iv appears that the Germania, the leading organ of Ultramon- 
tanism in Germany, deprecates the proposal to celebrate at the 
beginning of next year the eighth centenary of the triumph of 
Hildebrand over Henry IV. at seen The warning is sufficiently 
intelligible. A more inopportune exhibition of Papal enthusiasm 
could hardly be imagined. Throughout Germany this solemn 
commemoration of the humiliation of the Kaiser before the Pon- 
tiff would be understood as an act of studied defiance to the 
national sentiment, and even in Italy an ostentatious parade of 
the assumed supremacy of sacerdotal over regal power might 
hardly be suffered to = unchallenged. It was found prudent 
only the other day to dissolve the Catholic Congress at Bolo 

on account of the popular tumults to which it gave rise. Fot 
there is nothing in a Catholic Congress incompatible with the 
existing order of things, while a public appeal to the example of 
Gregory VII. would look like a formal condemnation of it. That 
the pending struggle between Church and State in Germany would 
be embittered by such a procedure—if indeed further embitterment 
is possible—can hardly be doubted. There are therefore very 
ilies reasons why the Germania should interpose a dissuasive, 
but it does not follow that Rome will listen to the warning voice. 
Conciliation has not of late been the réle of the Vatican ; and though 
its policy differs from time to time considerably, it is apt to 

“thorough ” in the line which it is for the moment carry- 
ing out. Moreover, every one feels a certain satisfaction in 
giving an opponent a slap in the face, even though it be 
at his own risk; and the very fact that the scene at Canossa 
represents the most striking and picturesque, and therefore the 
most irritating, assertion of Papal over. Imperial rights, would 
probably to the mind of Pio Nono be an additional argument for 
recalling it. His own pontificate has been in many ways a remark- 
able one, and he is profoundly possessed with the belief that it is 
his special mission to renew and reinforce the loftiest pretensions 
of the greatest and most powerful of his predecessors. And if 
Innocent III. was really the most powerful, Hildebrand is the 
most commanding, figure among the medizval pontifls. He sowed 
the seed of which Innocent, a century later, reaped the harvest. 
“ By Gregory VII.,” in the words of a modern writer, “the idea 
of the papal monarchy had been conceived as clearly as by Inno- 
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cent”; and, though it be true, as the same writer adds, that the 
triumph over Henry at Canossa was a shortlived and transient one, 
and his — opponent died in exile, the victory was not transient 
in its e . The theocracy of Innocent was made possible by the 
Th laborious! built up by the ablest f the 

e 80 ablest Popes of t 
eleventh and twelfth ome has long since passed way j we 
mean of course their ecclesiastico-political system, for with the 
strictly spiritual and theological side of the controversy we are not 
here concerned. It is as mucha thing of the past as the crumbling 
ruins which alone remain to mark the site of the once famous 
Castle of Canossa. But it is fair to remember that, if it had its 
day, it had also its place in the development of European civi- 
lization. The epigrammatic formula in which Gregory on his 
deathbed summ 2 what he considered to be the moral of his 
life—“I have loved justice and hated iniquity, and therefore I 
die in exile”’—was not a mere empty boast. On the whole, and 
making ample allowance for the passion and error incidental to 
the noblest natures, and still more for the weaknesses of his 
subordinate instruments, who were often ignoble enough, the cause 
of Gregory in his long struggle with secular rulers was the cause 
of justice and morality a yee ignorance and brute force. Gross 
corruption in the Church, feudal in the State, needed a 
sharp and strong corrective, and there was only one Power in a 
position to supply it. That Gregory was ambitious may be readily 
conceded ; but his was no vulgar ambition ; few competent writers 
of the t day, Protestant or Rationalist any more than 
Catholic, would care to dispute the purity of his motives, however 
severely they may blame some detals of his conduct. It is quite 
another thing to say that he is a model for imitation now. But 
perhaps it may be worth while to recall briefly to the memory of 
our readers the salient points of the event which it is pro to 
commemorate next year, and which has left on the minds both of 
the Popes and the Germans an i ion too deep for eight in- 
a centuries to obliterate. In one of the earlier debates on 
the F Laws in the German Parliament, Prince Bismarck 
said, “ We will not go to Canossa.” On the other hand, 
the deposing power, which was there illustrated with un- 
exampled dramatic grandeur, is at least tacitly implied 
in the of the Syllabus, and has been expressly 
affirmed by nearly all its apologists, and, which is more 
important, in speeches publicly delivered by the Pope himself. 
Bishop Clifford indeed explains it away into a mere right of arbi- 
tration dependent on national consent, and Bishop Vaughan thinks it 
unlikely that it will ever be exercised again. But Dr. Clifford is 
directly at issue with the Pope on this point, and Dr. Vaughan 
has found no difficulty in sospaing and enforcing dogmas which 
the Roman Catholic prelates of fifty years ago y declared it to 
be impossible ever to define assuch. An octo-centenary of Canossa, 
if such a term may be allowed, would mean, at all events, that the 
principles on which Hildebrand acted are not held to be ob- 
In 1076 the quarrel between the Pope and the Emperor was 
coming to a crisis. Henry IV. had ignored the excommunication 

pronounced by G on his ministers, and the Pontiff, taki 

advantage of the ection of Henry's subjects, had summon 
him in arrogant terms to appear in person before his tribunal at 
Rome. Henry, whose was fully equal to that of his 
great rival, while his wisdom was less, replied by convoking a Council 
at Worms, which, under his direction, excommunicated the Pope. 
The sentence was despatched to Rome by an Italian priest with a 
letter from the Emperor beginning, “ Henry, King by the grace of 


God and not by the will of man, to Hildebrand, no longer Apos- 
tolical, but a false monk,” and ing, “I, Henry, and all our 
bishops bid this 


= come down, come down.” On receiving 

wissive the Pope pronounced sentence of deposition and interdict 
on Henry, and, if he remained excommunicate for a year, he was to 
be for ever incapable of reigning. To avert this consummation 
Henry undertook in the January of 1077 his famous journey from 
Spires over the Alps into Italy. On a bitter winter's morning he 
arrived in the white robe of a penitent before the Castle of 
Canossa, where the Pope was staying with the Countess Matilda, 
on the slope of the Apennines, about twenty miles south of Parma. 
The fortress, which probably derived its name from the white rock 
on which it stood, was by a triple circle of walls, the 
traces of which are still distinctly visible. Between the middle 
and the innermost of these walls King was detained for three 
days, awaiting the pleasure of the Pontiff. At length he was ad- 
mitted, and, after taking an oath to observe all the conditions 
imposed by Gregory, was absolved. But a further trial was in 
store for him, The Pope celebrated mass in his presence; and, 
taking the Holy Sacrament in his hands, called God to witness to 
his innocence of the which Henry had all against 
him, praying that, if guilty, me, age be struck dead as he 
received it. He then turned to the Emperor, and challenged him 


ordeal, preferring to reserve the matters in disp 

Council in Germany. He only left Canossa to renew his contest 
with the Pope and incur a fresh excommunication. But we need 
not linger over the history of the next eight years. At the end 
of that period the Em: and the anti-Pope whom he had created 
were in Rome, and Gregory was dying in exile at Salerno. He 
was conquered, but his cause had triumphed ; and two centuries 
of theocratic supremacy lay before the Church, till Boniface VIIL 


defined for all ages in the Unam Sanctam the dogmatic principle of 
a system which was already tottering to its fall. That is the prin- 
_ which won its spolia opima before the gates of Canossa, and 
which the approaching centenary, if it takes place, will be designed 
solemnly to reaffirm. 

It has been observed that Gregory had no mean or selfish aims. 
It was in the main a true instinct which taught him to identify 
the cause of the Church with the triumph of moral over 
material force; and however much, in the poet’s words, the 
domination of the Roman See may have been “miserably, oft 
monstrously abused,” yet “ justice and peace through her upheld 
their claims,” which could hardly otherwise have been maintained at 
all amid the coarseness and high-handed despotism of the dark ages. 
But one man’s food is another man’s poison, and a system which 
was suitable or inevitable in the thirteenth century may be worse 
than an anachronism in the nineteenth. When there were practically 
only two professions—the Church and the army—and all culture 
was confined to the clergy, it was essential to the interests of 
civilization and progress that the spiritual should dominate the 
temporal order, and thus the medizval pontiffs may be regarded as 
in one sense the founders of modern Europe. The Church repre- 
sented the education and enlightenment of the age, and had other 
duties besides those of a strictly religious kind to discharge, which 
had not belonged to her from the beginning, and were sure again to 

out of her hands when the lay world was competent to resume 
its place. And thus even the deposing power was tolerable or 
beneficent so far as it gave expression to an intelligent public 
opinion which had no other means of utterance. this 
and more than this may be and has been admitted by writers who 
profess no belief in Christianity. It is only when the accident is 
confounded with the essence, and is made to an abnormal 
and transitional phase of social evolution as the rule for all times, 
that opposition is at once provoked. From whatever point of 
view we may chvose to regard it, the picture of Henry before 
the gates of Canossa is one of the most striking in the 
of history. It has a dramatic and historical interest not enile to 
be surpassed, but which belongs to the painter, the poet, the his- 
torian, not to the practical statesman. omen it the subject of a 
religious commemoration would be to reproduce on a larger 
seale the blunder of the State Services expunged some years ago 
from the English Prayer-book, in which the martyrdom of King 
Charles was made the occasion for a periodical de ion of the 
iniquity of the “sons of Belial” who “turn faith into faction and 
religion into rebellion,” while the 5th of November brought back its 
annual anathema on ‘the hellish malice of Popish conspirators.” 
The murderers of Charles I. and the would-be murderers of his father 
were assumed to represent respectively the Dissenters and Papists 
of to-day, against whom the English Church and Crown still re- 
quired protection. And so, too, the real meaning of the pro 
commemoration of Canossa would be that Pius IX. stands in the 
same relation to the present Emperor of Germany as Hildebrand 
to Henry IV. It would not of course mean that the Emperor or the 
King of Italy is likely to be placed under interdict—for Rome 
knows better than to hurl a are Sulmen at the head of a 
powerful adversary—but it would mean that her right to depose 
them survives intact, though for the sins of men it cannot just now 
be profitably exercised. It would mean that the state of things 
which brought the heir of a long line of Emperors to do 
before the successor of the Fisherman amid the snows of | 
is the natural and normal state of things, and that its restoration, 
however seemingly impracticable, is earnestly to be desired. 


THE LECTURE BUSINESS IN AMERICA. 


B  qrenvers is threatened with the decay of one of her native 
institutions. “ The Lyceum,” we are told, “is less prosperous 
than before,” and the “ leeture system ” is in a state of decadence. 
Now the Lyceum and the lecture system are to Americans what the 
drama was to Greece, what music is to Italy. In the rostrum, as the 
lecturer's desk is proudly called, the artistic ius of the United 
States has found its most congenial sphere. int the leeture-room a 
smart and eager people gazes on men of truly national reputation, 
like the Rev. Henry Ward Beecher ; partakes of pleasures which 
are not under the ban of the ministry, like those of the theatre; 
picks up some unctuous crumbs of general information, and, in 
short, has a good time, Itis rather saddening to learn, as we do 
from a work published by the managers of the Redpath Lyceum 
Bureau, that a system which seemed happily adapted to the wants 
of America is already in its decline. fore the dollars quite 
cease to come in, before the rostrum is a lonely splendour, it may 
be profitable to observe how the business is worked, and to calcu- 
late its chances of revival. 

A severe blow to the Lyceum has been the withdrawal of Mr. 
James Redpath, who, we are told, “ has the credit of inaugurating 
the bureau system, by which all the lecture business of the country 
is now conducted.” As Mr. Redpath himself is “one of those 
men who have a national reputation,” his suecessors, Messrs. 
Hathaway and Pond, have kindly supplied his admirers with a 
sketch of his biography. Mr. Redpath was born “ at Berwick-on- 
Tweed in ,; and his career has been a chequered and a 
lively one. After giving up the business of a Western farmer, and 
the occupation of printing, he beeame a reporter to a New York 


paper. At the early age of twenty-two, his account of the 
ceedings at the Bogus Legislature convened at the Gigien 
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to attest his innocence by the same appeal, as it was then con- 
sidered, to the judgment of God, which he pledged himself 
to as decisive. But trembled and shrank from the 
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Mission “gave him at once a national reputation.” Somewhat 
later in lite he made the uaintance of John Brown, and 
“ endorsed the step which the old hero took at "3 Ferry.” 
In 1863 he began business as a publisher, but found the trade 
uncongenial to his tastes, and occupied himself with establishing 
the custom of decorating the graves of those who fell in the war. 
He first showed his administrative genius when he organized the 
schools of Charleston, after the blockade, and, last of all his 
labours, he established the Boston Lyceum Bureau, and “ system- 
atized its business facilities.” 

It must be a comfort to Mr. Redpath that he leaves the Bureau 
in the hands of Mr. Pond, who “ has the rarest qualifications for 
the position he now assumes.” Mr. Pond’s qualifications shine 
brightly out in the large advertisement of his concern which he 
calls a magazine. This periodical is illustrated with lithographs 
of eminent lecturers, such as Miss Helen Potter, got up to look 
like John Gough, and of Mr. Stewart Rogers, in ringlets and a 
cap. ‘The list of the lecturers who may be engaged by application 
to the Bureau is rich in biographical detail and in the eloquent 
compliments of admiring newspapers. The local committee which 
reads these pages must be puzzled by the affluence of great names. 
Who can seem more likely to net the dollars, real handsome, than 
« Banks, General Nathaniel P., whose national reputation both as 
a lecturer and as a member of Congress” stands too high to need 
any commendation from Messrs. Hathaway and Pond? Lyceums 
which are anxious to secure Rey. Henry Ward Beecher must not 
delay. “ The simple announcement of his name,” we are told, and 
we can easily believe it, “is sutlicient to bring ten times as many 

plications as he can fill.” No one who lives further West than 
Butialo need ask for Bellows (Rev. H. W.), for Dr. Bellows 
cannot go further than Pittsburg this season. But what of that? 
when Mr. Bolles, with his calcium lantern, is ready to show, to the 
uttermost ends of the earth, fifty views of the most celebrated 
= in Europe, including Oxford and its University, which must 

ook rarely in a calcium lantern. 

It is easy to believe that distressing differences of opinion must 
arise in lecture committees when the time comes to decide on the 
attraction of the season. The first question, as we are honestly 
told is, What will pay best ? and to answer this correctly requires 
@ delicate sense of the public taste at the moment. A town may 
be divided against itself, between the personal charms of Miss 
Phoebe N. Couzins, “the beautiful young lady lawyer of St. 
Louis,” and the romantic experiences of the brilliant Thomas 
Doutney, who is “a reformed inebriate.” Miss Couzins is ready 
to deliver a lecture on “ Portia at the Bar,” but then Mr. Doutney 
also has been at the bar. ‘‘ He wasa rum-seller, and kept a liquor- 
store at Boston,” where he himself was several times a martyr to 
delirium tremens, “ and experienced the awful fate which an in- 
ebriate endures.” He has brought some sunny memories out of 
the past, for all that, and “his lectures are embellished with 

i imitations of Irish, German, Negro, Yankee, and other 


frequenters of bar-rooms.” ‘This ally of the cause of temperance | 


“has been well received by the clergy,” and on the whole seems to 
be a more general favourite than Miss Couzins, who is only a be- 
inner. She must be encouraged by the sight of the success of 
rs. Julia Ward Howe and of Mrs. Livermore. It is enough to 
say that the latter lady “ has endorsed the two comic lectures” of 
the former; for who would dream of doubting the taste of Mrs. 
Livermore? Mrs. Livermore, though an authority on comic lec- 
tures, is accustomed to entertain Lyceums with the discussion of the 
vest topics. She delivers an address “Concerning Husbands,” 
in which she insists, “ contrary to the opinions of many ad- 
vanced thinkers, that no nation can survive the abolition 
of the marriage rite.” It is pleasing to learn from the testi- 
monies of local committees that these opinions are listened to 
with acquiescence. Thus in Syracuse (N.Y.) we are told that 
“ Mrs. Livermore drew well. e lost money up to the time of 
Mrs. Livermore's lecture, but she turned the tide and netted us 
handsomely.” There is something almost miraculous in the bold- 
ness of this marine metaphor, which is the property of the Secre- 
tary of the Syracuse Young Men’s Christian Association. In Little 
Rock (Arkansas) Mrs. Livermore ‘‘ aroused the ladies of the city 
to a new life, and new impulses and aims,” which must, for the 
moment, make the existence of the gentlemen of Little Rock 
rather agitated and puzzling. In Muncie (Ind.), however, things 
went off more quietly, and “ Mrs. Livermore's lecture more than 
Sg expenses.” This is less stimulating to Mrs. Livermore than 
r success at Little Rock, but we do hope she will not imitate 
Miss Helen Potter, and “appear in a dress coat, with the ordinary 
linen arrangements of a gentleman, and a wig and beard like 
Gough's.” The “Queen of the Rostrum,” as an excited secretary 
in Pittsburg, Pa., calls her, should be above such artifices as those 
of Miss Potter. But it is fair to add that that lady too has her 
friends, especially in Muscatine, Ia., where she is considered “a 
real card, and pleases everybody.” At Mankato, Minn., too, 
‘Miss Potter was on hand, and every one was delighted.” But 
no secretary can pay compliments so delicate and i 
as those which Rev. Henry Ward Beecher heaps on Oolone 
Homer B. Sprague. This brilliant young orator is still a 
beginner, and hardly perhaps feels himself secure upon the 
rostrum. But Mr. her assures the managers of the Lyceum 
Bureau, in italics, that “he will wear well, and will be desired 
again and again.” It would be a pity indeed if, when a lecturer 
were “fon hand,” a reasonably well-cultivated community found 
that he was of perishable material, and, in fact, to keep up the 
metaphor, that he would not wash. 


With so many “ stars ” still shining in the Lyceum firmament, 
and with so widea choice of amusement as that a in the power 
of listening to young Homer B. Sprague, or to the Hon. W. Parsons, 
talking of Old Homer and his days,” it seems odd that the lecture 
business is rather slack. Some editorial notes try to explain the causes 
of this decline, and very properly suggest dodges for drawing more 
dollars. The editors have to admit that there is the same depression 
in lecturing as in all other branches of business. Times are hard, 
and people who would once have given five dollars for a stare at 
Rev. Henry Ward Beecher now think twice before paying away 
one. It is absurd to complain of “ Bureau extortion,” as some 
mistaken people do. Articles are levelled at the Lecture Bureau, 
articles written no doubt by people who have failed on the rostrum, 
and lecturers whose market value has felt the reaction from 
“inflation.” There are signs of a wish to “ get at ” the performers, 
and to hire the clerical, military, and other orators, without 
employing any middle man, and there are “ mushroom agencies 
springing up, and calling themselves bureaus.” These untrades- 
manlike characters, the managers of the mushroom agencies, do 
not scruple to garble extracts from journals, and to “ cook” 
newspaper notices. Disdaining such devices, the editors still 
condescend to inform amateur managers that “ they do not utilize 
the local press as much as they ought to do.” They do not study 
the proper way of “ working up a business,” and they are advised 
to come and sit at the feet of the managers of the Redpath Lyceum 
Bureau. In the meantime some hints are given freely, and with- 
out extra charge. Thus, when a committee want to secure a 
lecturer, they must send to the Bureau the name of the best hotel 
in their town, or the address of the family with whom the lecturer 
is to lodge. ‘“ Nearly all lecturers prefer to go to a hotel.” “ Oc- 
casional orators,” for Commencements, whatever they may be, for 
Decoration Day, and so forth, are kept on the premises, and will 
be supplied at the shortest notice. The performers in “a great 
moral musical drama” are also on hand, and seem, from their por- 
traits, to be a sort of ennobling and improving Christy’s Minstrels. 
The entertainment, however, we are carefully assured, “ bears not 
oe remotest connexion with what is generally termed a minstrel 
show.” 

In the midst of this queer production, in which the “ terms” 
and performances of butfoons of various sorts are stated in 
the slang of business, there is one rather gratifying paragraph. 
The directors of the Redpath Lyceum Bureau have tried to 
“secure” Mr. Spurgeon, and have failed. They offered to “place 
him under the most popular auspices in the country,” which 
means that | were ready to introduce him to the 

v. Henry Ward Beecher and to the versatile Miss Helen 
Potter. They were also ready to pay the reverend gentle- 
man’s expenses, and to give him one thousand dollars in gold 
for every lecture he delivered, But Mr. Spurgeon was not so 
to be tempted. He answered that he did not mean to go to 
America at all, that he was not a lecturer, and that he would 
not take money for preaching. It is pleasant to find one voice 
which seems to protest against what, to our eyes, looks like the 
organized degradation of literature and of taste. There is a 
good deal to be said against the lecture business in England; and 
it may be doubted whether people carry away much knowledge 
from the places to which they flock in search of that article. 
But in this country the business is being taken up in a new spirit, 
and stern instruction is sometimes given in place of mere literary 
and scientific rhetoric. People don’t go to Athenzums to see 
The Parlour Macbeth, “the well-known drama of that name, in 
the shape of a recital by Lady Macbeth of its principal scenes.” 
It is ditlicult to say what vent the burning genius of America 
will find out if lectures cease to draw; but it can scarcely be less 
attractive than the Lyceum system. Nothing can turn to account 
in a more barefaced way the faint remains of taste or the feeble 
germs of culture. 


THE NORTH-WESTERN SLAVES. 


HE South-Eastern Slaves, as we may conveniently call them, 
though some of them go a long way to the North and some a 
long way to the West, are just now drawing to themselves a 
share of the attention of Kurope. It is indeed only very lately 
that they have done so. At the Tast time when attention was gene- 
rally drawn to that part of the world, the time of the Russian war, 
the hard thing was to make people understand that there were any 
Slaves at all. The confused use of the word Greek led to endless 
confusions. One said that the Greeks in the Ottoman dominions 
were some considerable number of millions. Another said that 
they were some very small number indeed. Allowing for the ex- 
aggeration both ways in such a matter as the population of South- 
Kastern Europe, where all figures must be, if not purely mythical, 
at least guesswork, there was really no contradiction between 
the two statements. By Greeks one meant Greeks by descent or 
language, ‘Papato: or Ipacxoi ; the other meant people of all nations 
belonging to the Orthodox, Tulgarly called the Greek,Church. It 
is 7 very gradually that the public mind has come to find out 
that the great mass of the ed Greeks were at no time Greek 
in any but an ecclesiastical sense, and that some of them have 
ceased to be so in that sense. The Bulgarian Church is now as in- 
dependent of the Byzantine Patriarch as the Church of Russia or 
of independent Hellas. If anything, people are now in danger of 
seeing nothing butSlaves; they are in danger, both of forgetting 
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the existence of Greeks, and perhaps of not taking in the peculiar 
position of the Bulgarians—Turks, or something like it, merged 
among Slavonic neighbours and subjects. On this last head we 

ke some time back; but seals, when the name of the 

ves is on every tongue, we are sometimes tempted to stop and 
think whether people in general at all take in the historical 
position of the Slaves in Europe, and especially of what we may 
call their North-eastern division. Few perhaps take in how 
large a part of Germany is a Slavonic land Teutonized, and how 
accidental and fluctuating the border has always been between 
the Teutonized and the unteutonized regions. In the region form- 
ing Eastern Germany and what was Poland there is now no longer 
any separate Slavonic state, though there is one reigning Slavonic 
dynasty in the sovereigns of the two Mecklenburg duchies. Of 
the vast Slavonic region between the Danube and the Baltic, all is 
swallowed up by the new German Empire, by the Austro-Hungarian 
monarchy, and by the East-Slavonic power of Russia. If is most 


to look on an ethnological map and to see how the Slaves 

lie. Two great masses are d asunder by a region in which 
other races are dominant. The Austrian and Styrian duchies, the 
ar and Saxon parts of Hungary, the Rouman principality, and 

the Tartars at the mouth of the Danube part off the northern 
Slavonic mass from the southern. But this geographical division 
does not answer to any ethnological division. The Slaves may, 
like the Teutons and Celts, be roughly grouped in two great divi- 
sions, something like the divisions of Hich and Low Dutch among 
the Teutons or of British and Irish among the Celts. Russians 
and Servians belong to one division ; Poles, Bohemians, Wends, and 
the Slovaks of Hungary to another. But the Russian and the 
Servian are geographically parted, while the Russian and the Pole 
have been only too near—as the Russian found to his cost in earlier 
times, and the Pole has found to his cost in later times. But for 
this driving of a foreign wedge between the two great divisions of 
a race, the continuous extent of the Slaves would be far greater 
than the continuous extent of any of the other great European 


Taces, 

The fact that so ——s part of Eastern Germany is really a Sla- 
onic land Teutonized has an interest for ourselves because we havean 
exactly analogous phenomenon in our own island. Weare told over 
and over again that the English are not English, because a certain 
part of England is inhabited by Anglicized Britons. No one 
‘argues that the Germans are not Germans, because the far larger 
part of Germany is inhabited by Germanized Slaves; or, ifanybody 
does so argue, it is my because he is driven into a corner, and 
is obliged so to argue about Germany in order to cleave to his pro- 

ition about England. But those parts of Germany where the 
escendants of German settlers must be far outnumbered by the 
descendants of the conquered and assimilated Slaves—besides the 
districts like Mecklenburg and Pomerania, where the Slavonic 
dynasties simply went on under German supremacy—form a part of 
ermany far greater in proportion than those of Western Eng- 
land and of the Welsh h where, though the speech is now 
English, yet the blood must be mainly or largely Welsh. Cornwall, 
eastern Monmouthshire, and the other parts of England which 
answer this description, form a much smaller proportion of England 
than the vast Slavonic region—everything east of the Elbe, and 
something west—which now forms part of Germany. We remember 
years ago how we were struck by the words “ Wendisches Dorf” 
as the name of of a town so far west as Liineburg. In all 
the disputes about Sleswick and Holstein it has perhaps passed 
out of the thoughts of all sides that the eastern part of what is 
now called Holstein remained Slavonic long after the Eyder had 
been fixed as the border of Germany and Denmark. If it be true 
that Prince Bismarck said the other day that he would take this 
or that step in Eastern affairs if it would raise the value of land 
in Pomerania, perhaps few have remembered that the German 
Chancellor was speaking of a land whose people are really far 
more nearly akin to the Servian than to the German. 

We can hardly doubt that it was a settlement of the a 
which did more than anything else to part the South and Northern 
Slaves asunder. The Magyars were indeed only one of a long 
string of Turanian invaders who successively up the 
north of the Euxine into the Danubian lands; but Huns, Avars, 
Khazars, Patzinaks, and a crowd of others have passed away or 
have been lost ‘among other nations. The Avars, we may suspect, 
were to some extent Slavonized, as the ians were altogether. 
The Magyars alone at once kept their national being and founded 
@ kingdom which became European in everything except its 
Turanian h. Such a kingdom formed a barrier between the 
two great divisions of the race; the Magyar kingdom and the two 
German marks, the future Austria and Styria, to the west of it, 
altogether parted the Czech and the Serb. The barrier was not 
always very wide ; Moravia and Carinthia are not so very far from 
one another ; still the barrier is one which cannot be passed. And 
it is curious to see the same names of tribes north and south of 
the barrier; we have the Serbs to the south and Sorabi to the 
north; there is one Chrobatia or Croatia in Illyricum, and there 
is White Chrobatia north of the Carpathians, which was very early 
united with Poland. This looks as if, in the course of the origi 

igration, some tribes had divided, taking a more nort 
par Fae a more southern course. us the south-eastern and the 

-western divisions of the race were parted asunder for ever. 
The north-eastern and south-eastern were not so aay parted. 
‘The Russian very early found a way by sea into the south-eastern 
peninsula, and he has learned the lesson again in later times. 

Of what we may call specially the North-western Slavonic lands 


the fates have been very different in different parts. Though 
Mecklenburg is the one land where a Slavonic dynasty still reigns, 
yet Bohemia comes much nearer to the character of a Slavonic 
state. After all changes, after the working of German influence 
in so many forms, the Czechs still far outnumber the Germans. 
The cause of this abiding Slavonic character is doubtless the 
fact that Bohemia was among the earliest of the Slavonic lands 
to accept German supremacy. It accepted a feudal relation to the 
German Crown, while remaining a distinct Slavonic state, first 
duchy and then kingdom. It thus doubtless escaped that more 
thorough incorporation or assimilation with Germany which 
befell step by step the lands which held out for a longer time. The 
Bohemian dukes and kings, vassals of the Empire, came to rank 
among its electors, and some of them to wear the Imperial crown 
themselves. That Bohemia is not purely Slavonic, that there is a 
German element in the land, is due to much later causes, quite 
distinct from its original vassalage to the German crown. 
Poland, on the other hand, several of the early dukes and kings 
became the men of Cesar. But the relation of vassalage was not 
permanent. Poland remained an independent Slavonic power, to 
grow for a short time into one of the greatest powers in Europe, 
and in the end to be divided among its neighbours. But how 
much should be Poland, how much should be Germany, was a 
matter of dispute for ages. The German boundary was always 
advancing and falling back. Silesia only very gradually parted off 
from Poland, to be joined to Bohemia, and cancer in some sort 
with Germany. But it must not be forgotten that all east of the 
Elbe, all Brandenburg, and the modern capital of the Empire at 
Berlin, is ground won from the Slave. Brandenburg was once as 
truly Slavonic as the still Slavonic land of Posen to the east of it. 
Yet there is manifestly a difference between the two cases. If 
Brandenburg and Posen were once equally Slavonic, they are so no 
longer. Posen is Slavonic still; Brandenburg has been German 
for ages. The difference points to a difference in the nature of 
conquest in different ages, or, it would be better to say, in different 
political states ; for one part of the world will often be in the same 
litical state in which another was at an earlier time. The 
erman conquest of the lands on the Elbe and Oder was the conquest 
of a time which was rougher in its processes than any part of 
Western Europe now is. And it was a time when nations and their 
boundaries were still unsettled. Colonization, assimilation, in 
some cases doubtless actual extermination, did their work, and 
made the land German. Those were days when national feel- 
ings were strong enough, but when they had not been worked into 
any formal theory of nationalities. Posen, on the other hand, was 
rent away from an established Slavonic kingdom which had for 
had definite boundaries and a distinct national life. The 
doctrine of nationality makes it a kind of point of honour to pre- 
serve that distinct national life in the teeth of all difficulties. Thus 
assimilation becomes much harder, and in these days extermina- 
tion will not do, at least not in lands north of the Danube and 
west of the Volga. In short, as civilization advances, it becomes 
harder to assimilate, and thereby to legitimate, a foreign conquest. 
In earlier times the task is not so hard. It was said in the papers 
the other day that a body of Germans had gone to join the Servian 
army. It is not unlikely that some of them may be by blood 
nearer akin to their new friends than to the land which they leave 
behind them. Such, by all accounts, would be the case of Prince 
Bismarck himself, if he went on such a journey. But if any of 
these German volunteers are, in truth, Teutonized Wends, it is not 
likely to be any conscious Panslavic brotherhood which takes them 
into Servia. The brotherhood is as much forgotten as the older 
brotherhood between the Aryan of England and the Aryan of 
India, when they meet either in peace or in war. Between the 
Russians and the Servians, on the other side, there has been nothing 
but mere lapse of time to weaken the original brotherhood, and of 
late years there has been much to strengthen it. In the one case 
therefore it has utterly away and has become matter of 
antiquarian curiosity. the other case itis a real and living 
thing, and counts for an element in the politics of the world. 


THE CHURCH CONGRESS. 


Or noteworthy fact connected with the Church Congress this 
year is the treatment which it has received from the leading 
journal. Hitherto the Zimes has discussed the ings of the 
hurch Congress with supercilious disdain. This year it has not 
merely given a much fuller report of what took place, but it has, 
thetic point of view and in a spirit of generous criticism. The 
judicious management of the Congress, and the absence of any- 
thing like “ scenes,” have no doubt had their share in produci 
this result ; but the principal cause of the change must be A | 
to the fact that the Church Congress has at last conquered for 
itself a position which is too secure to be down. The 
Times always bows to the inevitable, and its hearty, though tardy, 
support of the Church Congress is but another sign of that steady 
advancement in popular confidence which Church has 
been making during the last forty years, and which nothing, 
but intestine strife can check. It is now thirty-six years since 
Dr. Newman said, “Our Church could do anything | the italics 
are his] humanly speaking, if it knew its own oy owe and if its 
members were at peace with each other.” The history of the 
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interval, including his own secession to a hostile communion, 
has certainly supplied abundant materials to justify that con- 
viction. In truth, the battle-cries which rang over the field 
of controversy in the old Tractarian days are already as remote 
in point of feeling, though not of history, as the annals of the 
Heptarchy. We have now lying before us some files of the 
Times of the date of 1845. They tell of riotous meetings in 
London and elsewhere, of excited debates in both Houses of 
Parliament, of episcopal manifestoes to avert an alarming cata- 
strophe, of leaders in the Times “ full of sound and fury.” They 
tell also of a simple question, asked during a lull in the storm by a 
Bishop who did not lose his head—Henry of Exeter—“ What is 
it all about?” An innocent question enough, it seems now. Yet 
it forms the text of a fiery leader in the Times, of which the con- 
cluding ph is as follows:—“If both the Bishops stand 
firm to what they call their convictions, they ought to retire from 
the bench; and if they are conscientious men, they will retire. 
The Church of England was not made for them, but for the people 
of England; and the people of England—God, we are sure, blesses 
them in the effort —will have the sacred service of the Church 
as their sires and grandsires had it. Should the prelates in ques- 
tion still adhere to their errors, we shall show further reasons for 
removing them.” 

“ The prelates in question ” were the late Bishops Phillpotts and 
Blomfield. And what do our readers suppose was the nature of 
the fell conspiracy in which the two prelates were engaged against 
“the sacred service ” of the “sires and grandsires”? One of them, 
at least, appears to have been unaware of it himself, since he asked 
in his bewilderment, “ What is it all about?” The answer 
reached him speedily in an avalanche of petitions to Parliament 
and addresses to the Crown—petitions and addresses backed by the 

ress and by peers and members of Parliament—and which had 
the burden of their prayer the removal of Charles James Blom- 
field and Henry Phillpotts from the Episcopal bench for wickedly 
conspiring against the religion of the “ sires and grandsires.” And 
this conspiracy consisted—risum teneatis, amici—in recommendi 
the use of the surplice in the pulpit, and the reading of the offer- 
sentences and Church Militant Prayer after the sermon! 


Nobody now laughs more heartily at the unreasoning 
ic of the “ sires and dsires” than the leaders of the 
Seengeienl Dr. Miller was one of the preachers at the 


Plymouth Church Congress, and he preached ina surplice. Of 
course nobody was offended. If he had preached in a black gown, 
it is probable that nobody would have been offended either. But 
he would have been considered odd and crotchety—so far re- 
moved are we from the surplice controversy. It is true, indeed, 
that echoes of it now and then float faintly on the air, like birds 
of passage from a distant land. There is the Rock, to wit, 
still chirping its doleful threnody over the vanished golden age of 
Tate and Brady and black gown. But nobody dances to its 

iping. Even Canon Ryle laughs at it. If the Rockites, says 
| am Ryle, “ mean to take up this ground—that an Evangelical 
clergyman absent from home on a holiday is to refuse to preach in 
a church where the surplice is worn in the pulpit, the Psalms 
chanted, and Hymns Ancient and Modern used—I can only sa 
that I totally di with them. . . If I were a hearer, 
would far rather listen to a lively, searching, ringing Gospel 
sermon from a man in a surplice than to a dull, dreary, mumbling, 
stupid homily from a man in a black gown.” These are the wo 
of truth and soberness. But what a comment on the fierce war 
waged thirty) years ago to defend “the sacred service” of our 
“ sires and ires.” 

Indeed, in times much nearer our own than the era of Tract go, 
the very questions which Mr. Ryle has so unceremoniously 
relegated to the category of things indifferent were the points 
round which the war of controversy raged. Preaching in the 

ice and chanting the Psalms were the proximate cause of 
Lord John Russell’s ‘‘ Durham Letter,” and the casus belli of the 
St. Barnabas riots. The mob triumphed, Mr. Bennett had to 
retire, and the black gown remained in possession of the field for 
some ten or twelve years longer. The curious will find all these 
things chronicled and criticized in the contempo Letters on 
Church Matters, reprinted from the Morning Chronicle, fr “D.C.L.” 
—a volume as as it is tany one 
com it with the report of the proceedi of the Plymouth 
mary Congress, and then judge for himself as to the 
issue of the panic which produced the Public Worship Regulation 
Act. It was, after all, but a storm in a tea-cup as compared with 
the surplice riots, and the masses were not agitated by it at all. 
We doubt whether it had sufficient popular support to decide the 
issue of half-a-dozen elections in the kingdom, and no amount of 
platform oratory will galvanize it into life. 

The first subject of discussion at the Plymouth Congress: was 
the Bonn Conterence and the Old Catholic movement. We 
have on previous occasions discussed this question so fully that 
it would not be necessary to go into it at any length now, even 
if our space admitted of our doing so, The Dean of Lichfield’s 
paper was sensible and sympathetic; and Mr. Meyrick gave a 
picturesque account of the constituent elements and war 
of the last Bonn Conference, in which he himself took part. He 
did not enter much into the i ings of the resolutions 
agreed upon by the Conference ; but the little that he found time 
to say was of course in their defence. We wish that he had 
over Dr. Pusey’s intervention in the matter in silence. Of that inter- 
vention we have already expressed our opinion with the frankness 
which is due to conscientious convictions, and with the respect 


which all Churchmen must feel for Dr. Pusey’s character and 
reputation, even when they may find themselves unable to agree 
with him. We agree with Mr. Meyrick that, if the Bonn Con- 
ferences are to pursue their work of pacification, they must proceed 
on the basis of mutual concessions. But the concessions must 
consist of mutual explanations rather than of the sacrifice of 
customs which are consecrated by centuries of association and 
prescription. The abolition of these customs, in so far as their 
abolition is desirable, must be sought in the silent corrosive action 
of contact with those external influences which intercommunion 
would inevitably engender rather than in the clauses of a premature 
concordat. Take, for instance, two questions which Mr. Meyrick 
specially mentioned—the Filioque and the Seventh Council. His. 
view seems to be that we should give up the Fidiogue on condition 
that the Orientals should give up the cecumenicity of the 
Seventh Council. We believe, on the contrary, that it would 
be as unreasonable for us to ask the Orientals to give up 
their traditional view of the Seventh Council as it would be for 
them to demand from us the summary surrender of the Filioque. 
On the latter point the Orientals have a right to demand an 
amende of the kind agreed upon last year at Bonn. And as re- 
gards the Seventh Council, the true ground surely for English 
Churchmen to take up is that, inasmuch as the decrees of the 
Council refer indisputably to matters of discipline, the Orientals 
should apply them to their own special needs, leaving to others. 
a similar discretion. To attempt to impose the decrees of the 
Seventh Council on the West would be to repeat the culpable- 
blunder of the Westin attempting to impose the Filioque on the 
Easterns. 

Next in importance to the question of Christian reunion was. 
that of the increase of the Episcopate. The Congress, as might 
have been expected, looked at the question from various points of 
view, some in harmony with each other, and some in conflict. It 
is well that the question should be well thrashed out by fair dis- 
cussion in all its aspects and bearings ; but the increase of popu- 
lation is meanwhile outstripping the pastoral supervision of our 
present system. It is well, therefore, to begin with what is 
practicable, instead of waiting for what is ideally best. We are 
glad that Mr. Beresford Hope has taken action in the matter, and 
we trust that he will prosecute next Session the work which he 
began under favourable omens this year. 

Among the fresh subjects introduced into the programme of the 
Congress this year was that of the relation of the Church to the 
press, and the best means of bringing her influence to bear on the 
army. Both were treated thoughtfully, and with that good temper 
and feeling which:so happily characterized all the debates of the 
Congress. "We must, however, send our readers to the report for- 
further information on the subject. On the whole, the Plymouth 
Congress may be pronounced as great a success as any of its pre- 
decessors. The long distance, indeed, diminished the number of 
regular members. But this deficiency was made up by the large 
increase in the day tickets. The Con meets next year at. 
Croydon, under the presidency of the Archbishop of Canterbury, 
who will thus have an opportunity of feeling the pulse of the Church 
at large on a scale of which he has hitherto had no experience. 


MODERN SUICIDE. 


F Ngee’ the middle of the year 1845 a paragraph went the 
round of the newspapers under the heading “ Novel Suicide.” 
It described the death of an unfortunate man who had taken the: 
unprecedented step of throwing himself before a railway train. Up 
to that time, although Mr. Huskisson had some years before been. 
killed accidentally by an engine—which engine, by the way, is. 
now at South Kensington—no one had used what is one of 
the most common and obvious, not to say convenient, of the 
modern modes by which a man tired of life can make away with 
it. Railway suicide, it seems, however, is little practised by 
women, who apparently fear, even more than death itself, the dis- 
figurement caused by being knocked to pieces. There is a method 
in their “ temporary insanity,” and this consideration leads to the 
reflection that, if an intending suicide can be got to see the conse- 
om of his act, it may be possible in many instances to avert 
e act altogether. On the other hand, it may be presumed 
that the present increase in the number of suicides is due 
to the leniency of juries in enforcing the penalties formerly 
slways annexed to the act. The law by which these penalties are 
prescribed is still in force, but is seldom acted upon. Dr. Maudsle 
and others who think with him argue plausibly that mad pane 
are not responsible for murder, whether wrought upon themselves. 
or others, and that therefore such penalties ought not to be en- 
forced. But, apart from the question whether suicide always 
implies madness, as coroners seem to think it does, there is 
further question, Are penalties inflicted only to punish the guilty, 
and not rather to prevent the perpetration of crime? The case of 
the suicide is similar to that of the proverbial sheep-stealer who 
was transported, not because he had stolen a lamb, but in order 
that neither sheep nor lambs should be stolen. There can be no 
doubt that in a majority of instances, even where the madness is 
of a very pueeuell and violent character, the intending 
suicide can think with a certain amount of calmness of the 
remote as well as of the immediate consequences of the 
act he contemplates. He counts upon being rid of the 
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burden of life, and there is a strong presumption that 
it is often quite as possible for him to carry his calculation a little 
further. He can judge of the effect of his death upon others. But, 
as the law is at present administered, these are only the conse- 
quences which would follow upon his death by ordinary natural 
causes. Indays gone by the preventives to suicide cannot but have 
acted upon even insane minds, and their removal must probably be 
held answerable for the terrible increase in the number of self- 
murders. The suicide used to be reckoned as a felon, and a madman, 
if he could think at all, knew it. His body was buried without reli- 
gious ceremony, often with public insult and contumely. His goods, 
if he had any, were forfeited. His family suffered for his deed ; and, 
if it can be said that the opinion of posterity is to a dead man a thing 
of value, he himself suffered in that one icular also. Now that 
all these considerations are removed, we find suicide becoming more 
and more frequent, and, what is worse, we see the practice spread- 


ing from the cultivated classes tothe vulgar, and from grown 
people to children. Within the last few months a little girl of 
thirteen drowned herself because she had broken a plate; a boy of 


eleven or twelve hanged himself to escape a flogging; and some 
hundreds of cases have occurred within a year in which the suicide 
has been under age, if not actually a child. Such instances have 
hitherto been rare. They can be called rare no longer, and 
whether they ape to a great increase in the numbers of the 
insane, or to the effects of removing the old penalties, they are 
equally to be deplored. 

Whether any change in the law would affect the frequency of 
suicide is a question. In truth, the law is clear enough. A suicide 
isa murder. But the present practice of juries, or of coroners 

ing juries, is very different. The fact that a man has put 
himself to death is taken for proof that he is mad, and therefore 
no more 8 murderer than if he had died by an accident or by the 
act of some other mn. It may well be that, as an eminent 
authority on medical jurisprudence observes, many acts of suicide 
would be prevented if circumstances only gave a slight opportunity 
for reflection. The dominating idea of self-destruction, so prevalent 
with insane persons, pe | be overcome by a stil! more powerful idea. 
It has often been said of people slightly insane who commit or 
attempt suicide, that they are moved by unreasoning selfishness 
or vanity. Even vanity might, and we venture to think would, be 
in many cases overborne by the recollection that suicide is murder, 
and that the m who commits it will be treated after death 
as a felon—his body buried without Christian rites, his family 
disgraced, and his property lost to them. The man who 
could make and sign @ of his with 
the intention of suicide clearly in his mind would be more 
determined on self-destruction than certainly a half of the persons 
who at present commit the dreadful act. It has not, we believe, 
been denied by medical men that the homicidal mania is frequently 
restrained by the fear of punishment. But, as the law is at present 
worked, many cases occur in which the maniac coolly counts upon 
the impunity which will attend his crime. The same feeling may 
work upon suicides. They may, and no doubt often do, know and 
believe that under no circumstances will the old law be brought 
to bear upon their case. Among recent examples there is a large 
proportion in which the suicide, however insane upon the one 
point, was perfectly sane upon everything else, and, there being no 
restraining thought in the fear of legal consequences, has been left 
to commit self-murder as an act affecting himself alone. There 
are many men to whom disgrace appears worse than death. Such 
@ feeling is not uncommon even among those whose intellects are 
considerably disordered. Stealing, adultery, blasphemy are quite 
5 se to many a man who will yet commit suicide. The idea 
of hurting another is often more repugnant than that of hurting 
oneself, There are many with whom a consideration of the 
injury done to their families would operate powerfully as a deter- 
rent, even more powerfully than the desire to gratify the suicidal 
impulse. Passion is thus controlled, and the man who would 
stick at no crime to attain an end where his own longings are con- 
cerned is yet held back by the consequences his rashness may 
bring upon those whom he loves, or even those with whom he 
wishes to stand well. It is not possible to believe that if every 
intelligent suicide—that is, every suicide whose intellect has only 
failed on the one point—could be shown, whether by argument or 
by witnessing the experience of others, that his crime would be 
punished by social disgrace, he might not be induced to hesitate, 
and, as in all diseases, time gained would be life saved. The 
impulse is often transient. Restrained for a sutflicient period it 
dies out, and every consideration, legal and moral, which can be 
used for its restraint should be diligently sought out and employed. 
Half-a-dozen verdicts of “ Felo-de-se ” would have a stronger in- 
fluence, we are convinced, upon intending suicides, and would 
have a greater effect upon the annual number of cases, than any 
medical treatment whatever. 

Suicide has, in fact, become an absurdity. To speak with French 
exaggeration, all the world is committing it. Old men and 
babes, and loving friends and youths and maidens gay, are all 
rushing to relieve their minds by suicide. It is no laughing 

When Lieutenant Luff and Ben Battle “enlisted in the 
line” the crime was comparatively rare. But now, not only do 
Tespectable news: recommend it under some fine-sounding title 
like “ Euthanasia,” but, though they do not practise on themselves, 
they induce a vast number of young folk who know no better to 
tryit. Some of the recent cases show a trifling with human life which 
is shocking and strange to people who were not born under the ad- 
vanced li of this generation. A boy last week drowned him- 


self in his bath because, as he said in a letter which he was quite 
sane enough to write, nobody would care to live if “one they 
loved would not speak to them.” On Monday last a barmaid threw 
herself into the because she was told to wash a floor. On 
Friday week a farm-labourer a off a Thames steamer because 
he felt hungry. And the anomalies in the administration of the 
law are exemplified by the excuse usually made in these cases, 
The intending self-murderer when brought before the magistrate 
is excused because he was drunk, and, having been lectured, is dis- 
charged. If he assaults or kills any one else while drunk he can 
make no defence, and is committed. Yet a coroner's jury admits 
the excuse, and the temporary insanity of drunkenness is sufficient 
to secure a verdict which obliges a clergyman to read the 
service, and give the body of the deceased Christian recognition. 
And, if anything in the way of argument is wanting to convince 
coroners and their juries of the literally suicidal policy they now 
pursue, it would be found in the law of insurance. Though in 
most cases the Companies are cautious in refusing claims, a 
recent decision rules that a man who kills himself in the delirium 
of a fever avoids his policy ; whereas, if the fever kills him, it holds 
good. The plea of temporary insanity is only recognized so far 
as it enables a jury to allow Christian burial and civic rights, 
The law may be too hard; but, as administered, it is too easy. 


THE LATE DR. COOKSON. 


N the late Master of Peterhouse Cambridge has confessedly lost 
one of her foremost men, and her most ancient College a Head 
whose name will find a place among those of its best-remembered 
worthies. The outside world cannot be expected fully to enter 
into the feelings which have placed not ely a College, but a 
University, in mourning. On the other hand, the suddenness of 
Dr. Cookson’s death, after an illness of only a few days, and at a 
time when the University had not yet reassembled for the opening 
of the new academical year, must have prevented many of those 
who most regret his loss from measuring its full significance. The 
simplicity of his life was, in accordance with his own wish, fitly 
typified by the unostentatious quiet of his funeral; and—again by 
his own wish—he rests in the obscure churchyard of a village 
connected with his College for more than five hundred years, 
instead of in the precincts of Peterhouse itself, which but a few 
days ago might have spoken of him as one 
Ipsa domus puerum quem videt, ipsa senem. 
Within the walls of the College, or in the modest Lodge opposite, 
he had spent little short of a century of a life as unpretentious 
as it was useful ; his reputation built itself up slowly and solidly, 
and if, as we believe, it is destined to endure, it had come to him 
without his seeking, and will associate itself, as it were, sponta- 
neously with his unsullied name. 
To that part ofthe world which arrogates to itself the epithet of 
“ busy,” the life of a resident University graduate, and, more espe- 
cially perhaps, the life of the Head of a college, is apt to present 
itself under any aspect rather than that of a career of action in 
which character is formed and ripened, and in time enabled to 
exercise a commanding influence, One man regrets that he ever 
abandoned the tranquil cloisters, and another can fancy no retreat 
for the dreamy evening of his life like the dignified calm of the 
Master's Lodge. Doubtless at the present day, as in all previous 
eriods of University history, room is left to the Master of a col- 
am to pursue his own course of life, and to avail himself of oppor- 
tunities which open to him a choice ing between continuous 
effort and all but absolute uselessness. t this is only to say in 
other words that in such a position everything depends upon the 
man himself; and that self-knowledge, which lies at the root of all 
true achievement, is at least as necessary here as in positions which 
must be held as well as gained by a struggle carried on before the 
eyes of the world. 
The late Dr. Cookson was indisputably a man of refined li 
tastes such as well became the godson of the poet Wordsworth, 
in whose cherished Lake country he was born and bred. He was 
moteover possessed of scientific attainments which in special 
branches of research, such as botany and geology, raised him near 
to the rank of an authority, and to which, we believe, it was one 
of the joys and recreations of his life to be constantly adding. As 
a college tutor he had been not less successful than assiduous, as 
the subsequent eminence of some of his pupils suffices to attest. 
But in the years of his Mastership (upon which he entered in 
1847), at all events, he preferred to devote his best energies to the - 
task for which he was + ew all doubt pre-eminently qualified. 
That task was, in a word, government. The affairs of a small 
college may seem to be a machinery which moves by itself ; but even 
a small college is a large and shifting household, whose constant 
respect and regard it is no trifling testimony to a chief who has 
ruled over it for nearly a generation to have earned. The portrait 
of Dr. Cookson, destined this very Michaelmas term to find a 
distinguished place in the restored hall of Peterhouse, will 
appropriately remind future members of the College of the esteem 
and ailection which so long surrounded one of the most memorable 
on its long roll of Masters. But the regrets of a college are almost 
like those of a family, and naturally shrink from obtruding them- 
notice. The is a national institution, 
and may fitly claim something beyond a private recognition for 
the merits of those who have served it ais 
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The traditional tendency of the University of Cambridge has 
long been to manage her irs so far as possible at 
home and without clamour; to let careful inquiry pre- 
cede necessary reform and prepare natural p ; and to 
submit to the national approval, upon which the success of the 
Universities as national institutions in the end depends, the results 
rather than the processes of her self-government. “Cantabrigie 
tranquille,” as Erasmus said of the relative progress of a particular 
study there, with an intention (as the context shows) the very 
reverse of anticipating the modern taunt as to an attitude 
of magnificent repose. Of repose, at all events, there has 
been very little in the inner life of the Cambridge of our 
day. In the period during which the late Dr. Cookson 
took a leading part as a member of a succession of Syndicates, 
the University has all but transformed the range and conduct 
of her studies, and has extended the operation of her influence 
into wholly new spheres. In such matters the efforts of Dr. 
Cookson, who combined with a strong love of knowledge for its 
own sake a singular insight into the changing requirements of the 
old studies and the claims of others hitherto neglected or pursued 
under — disadvantages, were dictated by the spirit of a 
true and hearty reformer. Thus no man did more than he to 
_= the study of natural history on its proper footing in the 

niversity, and to provide or increase those outward aids of 
which it so specially stands in need. But he was anxious 
for new men as well as for new museums; he laboured to 
improve the conditions of some of the existing professorships of 
the University, as well as to add others to their number ; 
he was no stranger to the great impulse given of late to the 
study of physical science at Cambridge, and lived to see a new 
field opened to it by the munificence of a Chancellor whose confi- 
dence he would seem to have in a high degree enjoyed. And 
while, within the years of Dr. Cookson’s academical eminence, 
and with his unremitting co-operation, the studies of Cambri 
have been reinvigorated and extended, the changes which have in 
that time taken place in her constitutional life, in her system of 
government proper, likewise found in him no mere critic or looker- 
on. He sat, we believe, upon the Syndicate for the consideration 
of the statutes upon which the existing constitution of the Uni- 
versity is based; and since the oligarchy of the Heads gave way 
to the broader representative system of the Council, Dr. Cookson’s 
name has rarel n absent from the roll of that body. He filled 
the office of Vice-Chancellor not less than five times, being ap- 
pointed to the post not only on occasions of unusual public 
solemnity and interest, but also when questions of delicate home 
management—such as the adjustment of the relations between the 
University and the town ed for the exercise of the tact and 
moderation with which his name was identified. 

To the changes which Parliamentary legislation has introduced 
into the relations between the University and the Church Dr. 
Cookson was not, we believe, favourably inclined. But, though 
always faithful to his convictions, he was equally true to that 
best spirit of Conservatism which accepts out cheerfully carries 
out changes established by law. In adhering to this rule of 
conduct he showed, not only the soundest political instinct, but 
also a generosity of mind by no means invariably characteristic of 
University politicians. He, at all events, had he been an Oxford 
resident in Gibbon’s youthful days, would not have been feund 
among those Tories who indulged their spleen in futile grumblings 
is spirit of true loyalty, 
as well as his openness to the consideration of all well-matured 
demands for progress, which secured to Dr. Cookson the respect 
of all parties in a community where sheer political partisanship 
is still no mere tradition of the past. 

It is no secret that some years ago it was the desire of the then 
Conservative Prime Minister to transfer to a new sphere of action 
the proved capacity for government of the Master of Peter- 
house. When it was rumoured that Dr. Cookson had been 
offered a bishopric, there were some who wondered, or who 
affected to wonder, at the late Lord Derby’s choice. And 
certainly no man was less fitted for the functions which 
have of late been occasionally added to those ordinarily 
attributed to the episcopal office; he would have written no 
letters to the papers to soothe or stir the waters of political 
agitation, and perhaps at public gatherings he might have been 
sought for in vain among the orators of the platform. But it 
may be conjectured that he would have known how to guide and 
how to rule those over whom he was placed ; and that his capacity 
for governing with gentleness and with knowledge of men would 
not have failed him in a diocese after sufficing in a University. 
He chose otherwise, however ; and of late years his position in the 
University had gradually risen to be one of a wholly exceptional 
kind. At no time, it must be confessed, could there have been 

ter need of his politic wisdom, his calm energy, and his uniting 
influence than at the present, when the University and the Colleges 
have once more been authoritatively called upon to satisfy a 
demand for further changes. It is possible that some of the 
changes likely to be soon again would have found him not 
unwilling ; it is certain that no demands would have found him 
unpre But other counsel must take the place of his, which 
would not have been wanting in the new crisis to the University 
to which he had devoted the lifelong services of a vigilant intelli- 
gence and a stainless character. 

We have sought to do no more than justice to the work of a life 
which perhaps may have in it nothing unprecedented, and nothing 
which is not capable of imitation, But on the melancholy occasion 


of Dr. Cookson’s funeral, when, standing by the side of the 
Visitor of Peterhouse (the Bishop of Ely) and of the Master of 
Pembroke (a college connected by so many ties with Peterhouse 
and with the family which mourns Dr. Cookson’s loss), the 
Bishop of Worcester pronounced the last solemn words of the 
Burial Service, it was difficult to suppress the thought of the 
value to the University of such men as Dr. Philpott and his old 
upil, whom he now saw prematurely committed to the grave. 
The University is proud of all her sons who are worthy of her, and 
of their many and various contributions to her honour and service 
and to those of the country which she herself adorns. Learni 
and scholarship—such scholarship as that of the distinguish 
Fellow of Peterhouse who passed away not many days before its 
lamented Master—eminence in the service of the State or 
of the Church, professional and literary repute, strenuous. 
activity in the work of teaching and training proper—in the 
fame and in the fruit of all these she may claim her share. But 
she may justly treasure with special tenderness the memory of a 
long and laborious life devoted primarily to her own a seed and. 
progress, and may consecrate a page of her inner history to the 
record of a career that belonged to herself. 


THE THEATRES. 


Te production of Richard ITI. at Drury Lane has given Mr. 
Chatterton, the manager, occasion to publish, as an advertise- 
ment in the daily papers, a protest against what he conceives to 
be the injustice done him by one of his critics. The proceeding is 
perhaps not very well judged, and Mr. Chatterton seems so far 
conscious that it may appear out of place that he is careful to 
say :— An appeal to the public against the conduct of any por- 
tion of the press is one that a theatrical manager could only be 
induced to publish while su!lering under a strong sense of injustice 

. most assuredly no light cause would induce me to utter one 
word in opposition or deprecation.” No doubt it may be irritating 
to a manager to find the favourable opinion expressed of his 
principal actor some years ago in the columns of the Times 
directly reversed. Irritation of this kind, however, hardly warrants 
Mr. Chatterton in telling the public, to quote his own words :— 
“ Tt is useless to blind myself to the fact that the present critic of 
the Times has seemingly conceived so violent a dislike to my 
system of management that he is unable to believe there can be 
any good in what is produced at a theatre under my control, and 
he is consequently guilty of constant injustice not only to me, but 
to all the authors, actors, and artists with whom I have the 
honour to be associated.” Among these authors who are treated 
with constant injustice Mr. Chatterton includes Colley Oibber, 
whose bustling, vulgar “ adaptation” of Richard III. Mr. Chatter- 
ton might have done better to lay finally on the shelf. He 
would certainly have done better to let the merits of Colley 
Cibber, Mr. Barry Sullivan, and his own management speak 
for themselves. lt is nothing new for theatrical managers to 
write, or cause to be written and published in the advertisement 
columns, puffing notices of “the greatest success of the day.” But 
in a managers becoming his own critic, and including in the 
announcement of his piece an elaborate attack upon a criticism 
which has appeared in the ordinary way, there is something more 
novel than desirable. 

Mr. Barry Sullivan’s of Richard is of that kiné 
which one associates with the phrase “ an impersonation of sterling 
value.” The actor, if he displays no t depth of thought, avoids 
troubling his audience with reflections upon any departure 
from established traditions, and one at least of these traditions, 
that of a clear articulation, might be advantageously preserved by 
other players besides Mr. Sullivan. The crooked back and the fierce 
temper, which belong to Shakspeare’s Richard as much as to 
Colley Cibber’s, are accurately presented; the finer shades of 
the character are missed. The courtship scene, for instance, which 
appears to require some rare skill in the actor to give it plausi- 
bility, seems in Mr. Barry Sullivan’s hands strangely improbable. 
Lady Anne was not the wisest of women, but she would have 
sureiy seen through auch transparent villany as that of the Richard 
at Drury Lane. Again, the delivery of the words “I am not in 
the vein” to Buckingham, which Mr. Sullivan gave with an ex- 
pression of violent malignity, showed the actor's notion of the part 
to be at best coarse and rough. “The expression,” said Hazlitt, 
speaking of Edmund Kean, “should, we imagine, be that of 
stitled hatred and cold contempt, instead of sarcastic petulance.” 
In the same passage it is observed that “the description put into 
the mouth of Hastings is a perfect study for the actor” ;— 

His Grace looks cheerfully and smooth this morning. 

There’s some conceit or other likes him well 

When that he bids good-morrow with such spirit. 

I think there’s ne’er a man in Christendom 

Can lesser hide his hate or love than-he, 

For by his face straight shall you know his heart. 
Of the masterly hypocrisy here described Mr. Barry Sullivan gives 
little notion ; his cheerfulness is not smouth; and, by the constant 
look of villany on his face, one is led to suppose that he owed more 
to the folly of his surrounders than to his own skill in deception. 
The actor is seen at his best in the hurry and agitation of the last 
scenes. The action of drawing imaginary figures with his sword’s 
point before the battle, introduced by Edmund Kean, is well given, 
and the contempt in the delivery of Uibber's “ A weak invention of 
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the enemy ” is of the fight, except in 
icular, is we . Ric comes in carrying a 

Be last thing which a soldier would be likely to fling away 

carelessly, as he does in order to make at Richmond. Of the rest 

of the actors, except the two clever children who play the Prince 

of Wales and the Duke of York, there is not much to be said. 


‘Mrs. Hermann Vezin has a somewhat weary part in Elizabeth, 


which she speaks and acts with dignity, The general mounti 
of the play is admirable. It may be Tne that the realistic 
effect produced on one occasion by the soldiers tumbling down 
like ninepins in their for the fray was acciden The 
scenes in the last act are marvellously well painted, and the 
dresses correct and brilliant. 

The performance of The Duke's Device, as The Duke's Motto is 
now called, at the Olympic is not particularly satisfactory. The 

iece on its first production here owed much of its successto M. 
Fechter's brilliant and picturesque acting. M. Fechter’s qualities 
were just those which enabled him to Play such a part as no 
other actor of the day could play it. With a fine presence, 
en eye of commanding fire, a voice whose tones had a penetrati 
ring of passion, a perfect control of picturesque attitude an 
gesture, whose tendency to exaggeration was not out of place in 
melodrama, M. Fechter had an evident belief in the extravagant 
adventures which he went through that gave a touch of real poetry 
to what was in itself perhaps trivial enough. Mr. Neville has long 
shown himself an actor of excellence in certain parts ; but he has 
not the delicacy of touch nor the swift readiness of emotion that 
are wanted to raise bombast to exaltation. Neither face, voice, 
nor gesture is so tickled o’ the sere that by a sudden flash of 
passion the spectator’s attention can be diverted from the baldness 
or absurdity of an ill-considered incident. Mr. Neville is, in short, 
before all things, an actor of reality; and to bring the brilliant, 
airy figure of Henri de ére into the regions of actual life 


has much the same effect as would the exhibition of fireworks - 


daylight. Again, the Olympic s is something small 
play as This Mr. Neville is advised in out 
the daring ascent of the _ by “ the little Parisian” which used 
to end the prologue. He is perhaps less to be blamed for the 
failure of the duel at the end of the play. Few actors can fence 
so gracefully on the stage as M. Fechter, who, although he fre- 
uently used the vicious attitude in which the left arm rests on 
the hip instead of being employed as a balance and counterweight, 
was strikingly close and quick in his movements. But Mr. Neville 
might do something better than the mere scratching of swords 
which now takes the place of fencing. There is little if anything 
now said of the “botte de Nevers” by which the Captain was 
formerly supposed to despatch- his enemies, and which is in fact a 
low feint and thrust at the eyes, well known in the old school 
of fencing. Of the other performers, Mr. Frank Archer plays 
Gonzague with peor. too much cleverness. The villain 
of an unreal play might well be a little less plausible. Mr. 
Flockton does the little he has to do as Philippe d'Orléans 
with much skill and care; Mr. Hill, an actor of rare 
comic power, has also very little to do, and makes real fun 
out of poor material. Mr. Pateman’s performance of Carrigue, 
or Carrickfergus, as he used to be called, would be better if he 
made the brogue a constant, instead of an occasional, element, 
The scenery is good; but there is a strange carelessness in the 
mise-en-scene which allows courtiers under Philippe d'Orléans to 
appear with heavy beards, and servants (whose Wald heads, by 
the by, fit marvellously ill) with long moustaches. It is perhaps 
only natural that one should frequently hear the Captain spoken of 
as Laggadair, and that the chief of the brigands should address 
the Prince as “ Senior.” 

The writers who, under the names of Messrs. Saville and 
Boiton Rowe, have “adapted” Peril for the English stage from 
M. Victorien Sardou’s Nos Intimes, cannot be tly congratu- 
lated upon their achievement. It is perhaps to be regretted that 
the management should have thought it desirable to resort at all 
to an adaptation. The motives and style of a successful play by 
M. Sardou are not likely to be suitable to English manners 
and customs generally, and to the stage of the Prince of 
Wales's Theatre in icular. It may be possible to 
make such chemical changes in absinthe as will remove 
the peculiar bitterness which is to many people unpalatable. But 
the process would take away the whole character of the drink, and 
in softening the unpleasant qualities of a play like Nos Intimes a 
vast quantity of its strength is lost. Nor has it been found possible, 
by giving the Ts lish names, to make their sayings and 
doings accord with English ideas. In French novels and plays 
there exists a peculiar code of honour, and to this code the conduct 
of the characters in Peril strictly conforms. The incisive wit of 
Nos Intimes, which is certainly one of the wittiest of modern 
plays, has also disappeared in the process of adaptation, which is 
perhaps not surprising when one notes that “on s’ennuie” is 
rendered by “ You bore yourself.” There has seldom been seen a 
more striking instance of good acting devoted to an unsatisfactory 
play than is found in Peril. Mrs. Kendal, who plays Lady 
Ormond, is indeed surprisingly good. It is perhaps not easy to 
” interest to a woman who is on the point of throwing over a 

evoted husband for a young man whose father was that husband’s 
greatest friend. This task is more difficult in Peril than in its 
original, because Sir George Ormond, unlike Caussade, has 
every possible advantage over Bradford, his wife's lover, the 
Maurice of Nos Intimes. Mrs. Kendal is not only interesting, 
but displays in the third act, where by a sudden strata- 


m she escapes from her lover's dangerous pursuit, a 
epth and force of feeling which one might not have 
expected. It is difficult to imagine any better rendering 
of Lady Ormond than that given by Mrs. Kendal. Mr. Kendal’s 
performance of Dr. Thornton is less satisfactory. The Doctor's 
speeches should be more biting than brutal, and should be given 
with some neatness and incisiveness. Thornton or Tholosan 
is, in fact, one of the many incarnations of Desgenais found 
on the French stage. Mr. Kendal’s heavy manner does not 
suggest the cleverness and readiness which could make the 
Doctor agreeable; he is nothing more than a rude young man 
with grey hair. Mr. Arthur Cecil’s Sir Woodbine Grafton is one 
of the most accomplished performances this actor has given. The 
unconscious selfishness, the peevish manner, the dried-up, snappish 
face, are strikingly true, and it is not the fault of Mr. Cecil, but of 
the adapters, that Sir Woodbine is less interesting as the play goes 
on than at first. The pedantic ill-humour and methodical seltish- 
ness of Mr. and Mrs. Crossley Beck are well given by Mr. Kemble 
and Mrs. Leigh Murray. Mr. Bancroft’s Sir George Ormond is, besides 
being quiet and dignified, a performance which has real pathos. 
One speech of which the speaking is especially remarkable is that 
in which Sir George turns te Sheena, and says, “It was you, 
then, that broke the bell-rope.” The effect is finer because the . 
only indication that the man has felt any suspicion or anxiety is 
found in the relief with which he says these words. Mr. Charles 
Sugden, who has the somewhat thankless task of laying the young 
man whose object is to betray the wife of his father’s old friend, is 
marvellously hard in his love-making, and the dress which he wears 
in the second act of white relieved by a black tie and boots is more 
curious than beautiful. Several of the actors make a singular 
blunder in not taking off their hats until they have come well inside 
the breakfast-room at Ormond Court. 


THE CESAREWITCH. 


the weights appeared for the great autumn handi- 
caps at Newmarket, the common remark was that they were 
both spoiled by an unfortunate oversight. Woodlands for the long 
and The Ghost for the short race were at once picked out as being 
no less indulgently treated than were Duke of Parma and Sutton 
last year; and it was predicted that they would follow with equal 
ease in the footsteps of those highly-favoured horses. Despite these 
sinister auguries, a brilliant acceptance was obtained for both races; 
and though Woodlands from the first attained a position in the 
public favour of which he was never deprived till the flag fell for 
the Cesarewitch, an unusual number of other horses were supported 
for the long race with much spirit. Nor can we wonder at this 
when we remember how many of the eighty left in had either 
— credentials or private reputations to recommend them. 

lancing at those whose names have been most prominently put 
forward, in the order of their weights, we come first to Coomassie. 
This beautiful mare was certainly not overburdened with 8 st. 
8lbs.; but it could not be forgotten that she had never, to the 
best of our belief, been successful over a longer course than a mile 
and a quarter, that her two brilliant victories in the Chestertield 
Cup at Goodwood were accomplished over the easiest mile and a 
quarter in England, and that generally from six furlongs to a 
mile has been considered her favourite distance. No doubt 
the experienced trainer of Coomassie might have satisfied him- 
self of the mare’s ability to stay two miles and upwards, 
but it was strange that her powers in this respect should 
never have been tested before. ‘Talisman, on the other hand, 
though his persevering efforts have met with little success, was as 
familiar with long courses as Coomassie was with short ones. Last 
year he had run Louise Victoria to a head for the amalgamated 
Queen's Plates at Newmarket, and later in the season he had run a 
dead heat at Lincoln with Lily Agnes for Her Majesty's guineas. 
This year he had been backed both for the Cup and the Alexandra 
Plate at Ascot, and had started first favourite for the Summer 
Handicap at Newmarket July Meeting over the last,two miles of 
the Round Course. John Day, a stable companion of Coomassie, 
had acquired a considerable reputation as a two-year-old; but, 
though made first favourite for the Chester Cup this year, he had 
failed to finish nearer than twelfth. A report that he had got the 
best of Coomassie in a trial served to bring John Day into notice 
for the Cesarewitch; but the trial, assuming that it ever took 
place, might have proved that neither of the pair could stay, just 
as much as that one was a better stayer than the other. Ireland 
was well represented in the Cesarewitch acceptances; but, as both 
Herbertstown and Ben Battle were unfortunate enough to meet 
with accidents, Umpire was left at the last as the champion of 
the Emerald Isle. ere was certainly much to be said in favour 
of Umpire. He had won five races straight off in his own country, 
all of them over long courses of two or three miles, and all of 
them with the most consummate ease. No horse, in fact, could 
have done more, and the prs, Sma was whether the company 
he would have to meet at Newmarket wus not very much better 
than he had been accustomed to in all his previous races. His 
weight, too, 7 st. 7 lbs., was ae heavy enough for a three-year-old ; 
but it was generally believed that he would make a good fight, and 
great satisfaction was felt that Irish sportsmen would be repre- 
sented by a downright good horse. 

We now come to the two great favourites—each, in the 
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opinion of his friends, an absolute certainty for the race— 
je all and Woodlands, who were as close together in the 
weights as in ne the position of first favourite. As is 
often the case with handicap horses, neither of these four-year- 
olds had public credentials, and both depended solely on their 
— reputations. Rosebery, a son of Speculum and Lady- 
ike, had run without success in two paltry races last year, 
and had not a d in public since. Woodlands, a son of 
Nutbourne and Whiteface, had run four times last year, and had 
been backed for the Derby at a comparatively short price. He 
had, therefore, in all probability, been tried po 5. Gere for a mile 
and a half course, though he failed to get near the front in the 
great Epsom race, and in three attempts this year had been equally 
unable to attract the notice of the judge, the idea that he was 
really a good horse and would show in very different colours some 
day or another had taken too strong a hold of the public mind to 
be lightly abandoned. It cannot be said that 7 st. 5 lbs. and 7 st. 
2 lbs, were too lenient imposts for a couple of four-year-olds 
which on their public ing seemed incapable of winning 
in any company—we are mindful that Woodlands did win 
as a two-year-old, but we are speaking of their three and 
four-year-old careers—and the partisans of Rosebery and 
_ Woodlands, who asserted with equal confidence that their special 
champion was sure to win, must have been satisfied that duri 
their retirement from public gaze these horses had alana | 
about two stone. How the skill of the trainer can effect such a 
wonderful improvement, often in a very short e of time, is a 
mystery to the unenlightened; but that such feats are accomplished 
there is no doubt, and if handicappers can only be kept in ignor- 
ance of what is going on, there is much profit to be derived 
from them. Six weeks ago there were probably very few, 
even among regular racing men, who even _ se of the exist- 
ence of such an animal as the colt by Speculum out of Ladylike, 
much less that he was likely to be one of the most formidable can- 
didates for the Cesarewitch. Professor also deserves a word as 
having run second toControversy for the Liverpool Summer Cup,and 
as having otherwise shown fair form; but Hopbloom was probably 
more thought of in connexion with this race before the weights 
came out than any other of the original entries. At Ascot he had 
been supported heavily for the Ascot Stakes; but, by running out of 
the course at the first turn, he was prevented from taking any part 
in that race. The next day, however, he won the Hunt Cup very 
cleverly, thereby proving that, though he had been tried to stay 
-and had been trained for a long-distance race, he had a fine turn 
of speed also. There can be no competitor for the Cesarewitch so 
dangerous as a horse who can both go far and go fast ; and after the 
Aseot week Hopbloom was a marked horse, and racing men made a 
note that whenever his name appeared in a big handicap they would 
not be forgetful of his claims to consideration. With a nice racing 
weight on his back, Hopbloom has been a steady favourite for the 
Cesarewitch from the very first, and his friends have never wavered 
in their support of him. Merry Duchess jumped into notice 
on account of her running second—and a good second too—to 
Bersaglier for the Great Yorkshire Handicap at Doncaster, but 
otherwise she had little claims to attention. COataclysm, on the 
other hand, had run second in the Great Eastern Handicap last 
year, and this year had finished third in the Great Northampton- 
shire Stakes, and second to Earl of Dartrey in a four-year-old 
Biennial at Newmarket, over two-mile courses. Thus, like Hop- 
bloom,she had given proof both of speed andof staying power; and, 
looking at all her performances, we think that Cataclysm was one 
of the most favourably weighted horses in the handicap. There 
were many other candidates out of the eighty acceptances whose 
claims to support have been recognized to a certain extent; but 
those we have mentioned include all the leading favourites, and 
by themselves they were sufficient to form the nucleus of a tield of 
more than ordinary strength and merit. 
In addition to the ten we have named, nineteen horses came to 


the post last Tuesday, thus raising the field to twenty-nine. We 
not, however, go through their names, particularly as not one 
of the nineteen finished among the first four. There are always a 


certain number of horses started in big handicap races on the off 
chance. Something may happen to the favourites, or, if no happy 
accident should occur by which the outsiders may protit, they or 
some of them may at least be able to run sufficiently forward 
up to a certain point to give their owners a clue which may 
be turned to account on a future occasion. Though 
there were several genuine favourites last Tuesday, and 
owners and trainers were more than usually sanguine about 


their respective champions, yet the majority could hardly 
have ind more than a faint hope of winning, and must have 
been content with the ex ion of seeing up to what point their 


representatives could hold their own in the company they had to 
meet. The fact also that Woodlands and Rosebery belonged to 
owners who for years have made a special study of the science of 
handicapping, and who rarely make a mistake in their estimate of 
the relative form of horses, was not calculated to encourage the 
ments of these great favourites. As usual, the horses were 
dled here, there, and everywhere, and there was little oppor- 
tunity to take note of them before the race. As usual, also, 
the twenty-nine runners were assembled at the post with the 
nae Se which Newmarket is famous, and there was 
trouble in sending them on their journey. There is no 
difficulty in getting a large field into line on the Newmarket 
courses, and in a two-mile-and-a-quarter race the loss of a few 
yards at the start is nota matter of much consequence. Indeed 


the best at the start is rarely the best at the finish, and so it 

roved in this instance; for Hopbloom, who got off with a good 
ead, and maintained it at a cracking pace for a mile and a half, 

ositively galloped himself to a standstill, and was hopelessly 
ser before reaching the Bushes. We suppose that Hopbloom 
was ridden to orders, but the course pursued with him seemed 
suicidal, A horse with a stone in hand, or with a feather- 
weight, might take advantage of the indulgence and make the 
running for himself without rashness; but a three-year-old 
with 6st. 12]bs., unless he is of the very first class, has a fair 
weight to carry, and cannot afford to take liberties. After 
holding a lead of as much as six lengths, Hopbloom graduall 
came back to his horses; but he did enough to show that, if his 
staying powers had been overrated, or, if not overrated, sacrificed, 
there was at any rate no doubt as to his speed. Very free use was 
made of Merry Duchess as well as of Hopbloom; and Mr. 
Meadows’s mare, following the tactics that were pursued with her 
at Doncaster in the Great Yorkshire Handicap, tried her best to 
cut down the field, and, for one moment, on the retirement of 
Hopbloom, it looked as if victory was within her grasp. Directly, 
however, that the two notable four-year-olds, Woodlands and 
Rosebery, were let out, it became evident that the contest lay 
between them ; and, after a momentary struggle for mastery, the 
fcrmer had to give way, and Rosebery, increasing his advantage at 
every stride, cantered in a winner by four lengths. An easier Cesare- 
witch victory has not been accomplished since Lioness won in 
1863, and it is impossible to say how much Rosebery had in hand 
when he passed the judge’s chair. Woodlands, tiring very much 
at the finish, could only secure second money by a neck from 
Merry Duchess, who ran gamely to the last, and who will not lack 
warm supporters for the Cambridgeshire after her excellent 
running in the Cesarewitch. The Irish horse, Umpire, was a 
good fourth; and, considering the heavy state of the ground, his 
performance cannot have disappointed his friends; but as to 
the remainder we attach little importance to the order in which 
they happened to pass the winning-post. There is a good deal 
of pulling up at the Bushes in the Cesarewitch race; and, when 
the chance of winning is gone, only a few of the competitors 
seriously trouble themselves about place honours. We ma 
remark, however, that Coomassie and John Day both ran fast, 
but failed to stay, and that the extreme outsider Broadside showed 
in front right across the Flat and as far as the bottom of the 
Abingdon hill. We fancy that most of the jockeys could see at 
some distance from home that the two lightly weighted four-year- 
olds had the race at their mercy ; and it was rather a surprise that 
Merry Duchess, the representative of public form, stuck so close to 
one of them as she did. The issue of the contest showed that no 
mistake had been made either with Woodlands or with Rosebery, 
either of the pair being well able at the weights to beat all the 
public handicap form of the year. Thus it was a triumph for the 
shrewdness, patience, and calculating abilities of the owners of the 
first and second. We are always better pleased when the chief 
prizes of the Turf fall to known public performers, and hence we 
confess we should have felt more satisfaction in recording the 
victory of Hopbloom, or of Coomassie, or of Umpire; but at the 
same time it is fair to remember that without handicaps, afford- 
ing as they do opportunities for all sorts of horses to earn some- 
thing towards their keep, the popularity of modern racing would 
soon languish. And the Cesarewitch of 1876 presents a striking 
illustration of the merits of the handicap system in the eyes of the 
modern racing man who understands how to avail himself of its 
advantages, 


REVIEWS. 


TICKNOR’S LIFE AND LETTERS.* 


, oe thick and closely printed volumes compiled by Mr. 
Hillard, with the assistance of Mr. Ticknor's widow and 
daughter, are full from beginning to end of pleasant and interest- 
ing matter. The character indeed of Mr. Ticknor himself is indi- 
cated chiefly by a reflex a from his own description of the 
many eminent persons with whom he was connected at home and 
abroad ; but his life deserved to be recorded, if only because it 
was uniformly fortunate and prosperous, and, as far as it is possible 
to judge, unusually happy. Although Mr. Ticknor early chose and 
steadily pursued the occupation of a scholar, his literary reputa- 
tion depends chiefly on the History of Spanish Literature which 
he published at the mature age of fifty-seven. He had been 
engaged on the work for ten years, and during the remainder of 
his life he constantly accumulated corrections and additions. Long 
before he became known as an author he had associated, often on 
intimate te: with the best society of his own country, of 
England, France, Germany, Italy, and Spain, The list of states- 
men, of authors, and of ms of social and intellectual distinc- 
tion, who are mentioned in Mr. Ticknor’s journals and letters, 
would alone fill several pages of his book. Liuttle account is given 
by his biographers of the personal qualities which seem to have. 
secured for him universal esteem and goodwill. His letters uni- 
formly display good sense and good feeling, but they contain no 
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trace ofa brilliancy which would perhaps not have contributed to 
his universal popularity. Although Mr. Ticknor never took an 
active part in domestic polities, he discharged the duty of voting 
at Federal and State elections; and he took a strong interest in 
public affairs. Of the more —— politicians of his time, he 
was most warmly attached to Mr. Webster, on public as well as 
on private grounds. He belo to the party which was at 
different times known as Federalist, Whig, and Republican; and 
he was through life opposed to slavery, although he disapproved 
of the projects of disunion which were favoured by the A bolitionists. 
Except during his tenure of a professorship at Harvard College, 
from the age of twenty-nine to the age of forty-three, Mr. Ticknor 
was not engaged in any professional or er occupation ; 
but he was never exposed to the jealousy with which leisurely or 
idle persons are often regarded in America. He was known to be 
a systematic and laborious student; he collected a large and valu- 
able library, and on several occasions he rendered valuable services 
to the community to which he belonged. He was the principal 
originator of the Boston Free Library which was endowed by the 
munificence of Mr. Bates, and his last visit to Europe was under- 
taken for the purpose of buying books and transacting other busi- 
ness for the benefit of the institution. Among other conditions of 
felicity, Mr. Ticknor had the advantage of a place of residence 
which he deliberately thought the best in the world. Although 
he was familiar with the attractions of London, Paris, Dresden, 
and Rome, he preferred. Boston on its own merits, as well as be- 
cause it was his home. In one of the best houses in the town he 
was enabled by his fortune both to practise hospitality and to 
collect a large and curious library. His domestic attachments 
were strong ; and some of his friends, including Mr. Prescott the 
historian, were united to him by a bond as close as that of kindred. 
Among his friendly correspondents were in later years Sir Edmund 
Head, Sir Charles Lyell, Mr. Twisleton, whose wife was niece to 
Mrs. Ticknor, and Prince John, afterwards King John of Saxony. 
In every capital of Europe he had not only acquaintances, but 
friends, and at home he seems to have known every eminent 
contempo: Many social capacities have been stunted or 
wasted for want of opportunity; but the successful cultivation of 
d and various society implies the possession of remarkable 
qualities of temper, of taste, and even of intellect. The 
faculty of conversation, if it finds occasions of exercise among 
equals and competent listeners, is one of the most valuable of 
human gifts; but for the purposes of society it is not sufficient, 
and perhaps it is not absolutely indispensable, to be a good talker. 
Dr. Johnson’s conversation has probably never been surpassed in 
brilliancy or in foree ; but many people feared or disliked him, and 
his intercourse was confined to a limited circle. Negative or re- 
ceptive qualities have a value of their own if they are combined 
with intelligence, knowledge, and power of appreciation. It is 
probable that Mr. Ticknor may have discharged in society the 
office which in to colourless heroes. The 
ive personage of a novel to whom everything happens corre- 
the judicious hearer and interlocutor to whom 
is said. Sydney Smith’s stories or Macaulay’s monologues probably 
roduced of Mr. Ticknor’s mind exactly the proper impression. 
must always have had the advantage of excelling the majority 
of those whom he met in knowledge of literature and of biblio- 
graphy. Of the uprightness and soundness of his moral and poli- 
tical judgment his letters contain ample proof. In the series 
extending over more than fifty years there is neither a silly nor a 
humorous sentence, and there is scarcely an original remark; yet 
the collection is extremely interesting as a record of intercourse 
with conspicuous and celebrated persons. 

Mr. Ticknor was fortunate in his parentage, as in all other con- 
ditions of a successful life. His father, Elisha Ticknor, was him- 
self an educated man ; and he was unusually liberal in his apprecia- 
tion of the benefits of complete li cultivation. Having 
taken a degree at Dartmouth College, Elisha Ticknor was for 
some years a schoolmaster; he then became a grocer; and, having 
acquired a competence, he retired early from trade, and occupied 
the rest of his life with the local affairs of Boston. He was one of 
the earliest promoters of primary schools, and he was concerned in 
the establishment of a Fire Insurance Company and a Savings Bank. 
In a simple and wholesome state of opinion no social inequality 
attached to the occupation of a tradesman, and the younger Ticknor 

w up as one of an active and enlightened community in which 
fis father enjoyed general esteem. He was educated at home by 
his father until he went, at an early age, to Dartmouth College, 
and he afterwards resumed his studies at home. At the age of 
twenty-two he was called to the Bar; but after a few months he 
found that he disliked the profession, and, with the consent and 
aid of his father, he determined to recommence his education in 
Europe, with the purpose of devoting his life to literary and aca- 
demic pursuits. Before he left his native country he visited 
Virginia, with letters of introduction from President Adams, and 
he was received in the houses of Mr. Madison, then President, and 
of Mr. Jefferson. The facility or the luck of becoming acquainted 
with eminent persons was exhibited early, and it remained with 
him through life. 

In 1815, at the age of twenty-three, Mr. Ticknor proceeded to 
the University of Géttingen, making a short stay in London on his 
way. Although he must at that time have been entirely unknown, 
he was hospitably received by Sir Humphry Davy, and he was 
introduced by Gifford to Lord Byron, who had recently been 
married. “His manners,” Mr. Ticknor wrote at the time, “are so 


have come from him with 
impression of the and vivacity of his disposition.” He was 
particularly struck by the affectionate attention which Lord Byron 
showed to his wife; and for himself he says, “ I have received more 
kindness from Lord Byron than from any in England on 
whom I had not the regular claim of a letter of introduction.” 
One day, when he was calling on’ Byron, Sir James Bland Burgess 
came suddenly into the room with the news of a great battle in 
the Low Countries and of the defeat of Bonaparte. ‘After an 
instant’s pause, Lord B: replied, ‘I’m d—d sorry for it’; and 
then, after another slight pause, he added, ‘I didn’t know but I might 
live to see Lord ae ’s head ona pole ; but Isuppose I shan’t 
now.’” At Géttingen Mr. Ticknor resided fora year and a half, 
adopting in their utmost severity the laborious habits of a German 
student. It was much to his credit that he at once appreciated 
the profundity and accuracy of German scholarship:—‘ We do 
not yet know [in America] what a Greek scholar is; we do not 
even know the process by which he is to be made one.” He was 
probably too old to repair altogether the defects of an irregular 
education; but he became a fair classical scholar, and he acquired 
a thorough command of German. Although he never boasts of 
his accomplishments, he must have had that facility in acquiring 
languages which, if not the first of intellectual faculties, insures to 
its possessor the most immediate and gratifying rewards. In 1817 
Mr. Ticknor went to Paris, where he was received by Mme. de 
Staél on her death-bed, and where he formed a lasting friendship 
with her daughter, the Duchess of Broglie. At her house he met 
Pozzo di. Borgo, then Russian Minister to France. “ The little 
Duchess de Broglie wasevidently delighted toan extraordinary degree 
with his wit, and two or threetimes, with herenthusiasm and naiveté, 
could not avoid going to her mother’s room to tell her some of the fine 
things he said.” Augustus Schlegel and Alexander von Humboldt 
at that time lived at Paris; and Mr. Ticknor became acquainted 
with both ; and with Humboldt he formed a lifelong friendship. 
On a second visit to Europe in mature life, Mr. Ticknor renewed 
many of his old relations in Paris, and he lived familiarly in the 
society of the Broglies, of Guizot, and of other principal Orleanists, 
and of some of the highest Legitimist nobility. He remarked, not 
without surprise, that he scarcely ever met an Englishman in the 
best society of Paris, In his time, and perhaps at present, an 
American enjoyed a great advantage, both in the absence of definite 
, and in exemption from the operation of national prejudice 
or rivalry. When Mr. Ticknor came to Europe he had some know- 
ledge of French, and during his first visit to Paris he devoted 
himself, with well-judged industry, to the acquisition of a fluency 
and correctness of speech which enabled him for the rest of his 
life to move with ease and pleasure in the society of foreigners. 
Having effected the main object of his visit to Paris, Mr. Ticknor 
next devoted three months to Italy, with an equally serious pur- 
. He had already during his stay in Europe studied the 
logue, and he had af a fair claim to the character of 
an Italian scholar. On his way to Florence and Rome he again 
met Lord Byron, whom he seems on a second occasion to have 
observed in.a more critical spirit: —‘ When I happened to tell Lord 
Byron that Goethe had many personal enemies in Germany, he 
expressed a kind of interest to know more about it that looked 
extremely like Shylock’s satisfaction that ‘ other men have ill-luck 
too.’” Notwithstanding habitual atlectation, Byron’s character 
was, at least in its weaknesses, to a great extent natural and trans- 
parent. Mr. Ticknor “never heard him make an extraordinary or 
original observation, though I have heard him make many that 
were singular and extravagant.” This generalization, though it is 
founded on insufficient experience, may probably have been correct. 
The habit of deliberate eccentricity is destructive of spontaneous 
pan and humour. With his usual good fortune, Mr. Ticknor 
found himself admitted to the best suciety of Rome and of Naples. 
He became intimate with Bunsen and Niebuhr, and on the three 
hundredth anniversary of Luther's burning the Papal Bull, he was 
which an Englishman could scarcely have 
recorded wit vity. Ata consisting of Germans, 
with the addition of Thorwaldeen deli- 
vered an address between a speech and a sermon; Brandes read 
some prayers which Bunsen had translated from the English 
liturgy, and then Niebuhr fell on Bunsen’s neck, and wept aloud, 
“and 1 assure you there were not many dry eyes in the room.” An 
amiable facility in sympathizing with the most whimsical 
ings of others may perhaps have been one of the elements of Mr. 
Ticknor’s wide popularity, Part of the year 1818 was spent in 
Spain in the acquisition of that knowledge which afterwards 
enabled him to produce his principal work. He then returned to 
Paris, and proceeded to England, where he became acquainted 
with Scott, Southey, and Wordsworth, with Mackintosh, Lord 
Holland, and Lord Lansdowne; and in 1819, having made the 
most of his residence of four years in Europe, he returned home 
to become a Professor in Harvard Coll 
The account of the greater part of Mr, Ticknor’s life which 
was spent at Boston will be interesting to his own countrymen. 
At the age of thirty he made a happy marriage, which 
among other advantages added mallee «2 to his private for- 
tune; and the whole of his life was passed in uninterrupted 
prosperity. After a tenure of fourteen years he resigned his 
prone that he might make another prolonged visit to 
urope in rat, oon! with his wife and family. In England and on 
the Continent he posted in a@ roomy coach with four horses; and 
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The preparation for his future life which he had deliberately made 
in his youth produced ample fruit. He may probably have hoped 
for the acquisition of a higher literary fame than that which he 
was destined to attain; but his early studies, and the opportunities 
which he had never neglected to use, enabled him to move as an 
equal in the best society of his time; and life has few better things 
to give. A companion who was universally welcome must have 
possessed qualities even rarer than the uniform good feeling and 
good sense which are exhibited in his Letters and Journals. With 
the exception of some superfluous details of Spanish travel, the 
voluminous compilation which records his life is uniformly enter- 
taining and frequently instructive. The only serious defect in the 
book consists in the small type, for which the publishers are pro- 
bably responsible. 


MATERIALS FOR THE HISTORY OF ARCHBISHOP 
THOMAS.—VOL. IL* 


Me: ROBERTSON gets on with his work faster than some of 
BN his brethren. It is only a few months since we were 
reviewing his first volume, and now we have his second before us. 
The first volume consisted mainly of new matter ; the second con- 
sists of matter with which we are already well acquainted in an- 
other shape; but that other shape is one which makes us glad 
indeed to have the matter in the new shape into which it is put by 
Mr. Robertson. Mr. Robertson gives in el columns the places 
in which his edition differs from that of Dr. Giles. The list is truly 
appalling. Every one who has used Dr. Giles’s editions—and till now 
we have had nothing else to use—will remember how often he came, 
page after page, to passages absolutely without meaning, but to 
which the easy change of some one word would commonly give a 
meaning. In many cases a reader with the slightest degree of 
sharpness will be able to correct for himself, as chen Dr. Giles so 
often carries on the venerable joke of Gregory the Great, by print- 
ing “Angli” and “ Angeli” indifferently. Sometimes the reader 
may not be so well able to correct for himself; it might not come 
into his head that when Dr. Giles prints periculis, it ought to be 
meritis ; and that when he prints Cantuariam, it should be in one 
place contrariam, and in another conticinium. In one place we 
seem to see the kind of mistake which might arise in dictation. 
This is in the famous story of thelward and Fulk, which comes 
both in William and in Benedict. Here they go together after the 
manner of the English to the tavern, going, as the writer puts it, 
“ad cervisiam”; this Dr. Giles turns into “servitium.” This is 
just the kind of mistake which with our barbarous pronuncia- 
tion of Latin might happen in writing from the ear. And 
Dr. Giles can hardly have meant to imply sarcastically that beer 
was bondage. It is simply astounding that any man who could 
read and construe at all could have , Hen content to print and 
publish such stuff. Dr. Giles was indeed, as Mr. }.obertson 
tells us, misled in many places by a bad manuscript; but this is 
very little excuse when manuscripts that give sense are to be had. 
‘We must say that Mr. Robertson's censure of Dr. Giles is deserved 
to the letter, and he has done a real service by giving us these 
parallel columns which make us better understand what the im- 
provement he has made really is. 

The pieces contained in the present volume are a Passion by 
Benedict of Peterborough, the Book of Miracles, by the same writer, 
the Life of Thomas, by John of Salisbury, with the additions or 
comments of Alan of Tewkesbury, and the Life of Thomas, by 
Edward Grim. All these have been already printed by Dr. Giles, 
but now Mr. Robertson has given us a good text instead of a bad one. 
He prints also from the Quadril the legendary appendix to 
Edward Grim, containing the wild tale about the saint’s Saracen 
mother which Thierry believed. In reviewing the former volume 
we spoke of the lack of indexes to the parti volumes, such as 
Mr. Dimock used to give us. Mr. Robertson here gives us an 
index to the two books of miracles, those of William of Canterbury 
and of Benedict—that is, to the first volume and part of the second ; 
the other pieces are to wait till a general index is given to the 
whole series. This last arrangement is hard upon us, but there 
are some advantages in indexing the two books of miracles 
together. Some of the stories are found in both collections, and 
there is a general connexion of subject running through the whole; 
it is a gain therefore to be able to tell at once in which of the two 
collections the story is, and whether it is in both or in one 
only. Mr. Robertson adds a Glossary to the two miracle 
books. Now there is no better test of a man’s scholarship 
than a glossary. A man puts in a glossary those words 
which, we do not always say puzzled him, but which caused 
him to stop and think a moment. Such words he naturally 
thinks ought to be explained for the benefit of his readers. 
We thus see the kind of words which cause the editor to stop for 
@ moment, and thus judge of his own scholarship. Now Mr. 
Robertson puts no word in his glossary at which the best scholar 
might not fairly stop fora moment. No man could be bound to 
know by the light of nature that “artavus ” means a penknife, and 
“ campus” a kind of hawk; and if Mr. Robertson cannot tell us the 
meaning of “antes” in the sentence “cum antes retro circum- 
duxisset,” we certainly cannot tell him. In short, the volume 
bears out Mr. Robertson's character, which nobody ever doubted 
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and to which we have always borne willing witness, as a scholar 
accurate in all matters of detail. If he is still angry with us for 
thinking that something more than accuracy of detail is needed for 
so great a subject, for thinking that the events which form so 
great a part of the reign of Henry can be worthily dealt with by 
no man but the scholar who has made the reign of Henry his own, 
we are sorry for Mr. Robertson's displeasure, but we cannot 
help it. 

et we are bound to say that Mr. Robertson's present preface, 
though still far away from the level of the great model, is a great 
improvement on that which went before it. In his former 
preface, he seemed half afraid of something, and he was meagre 
accordingly. The present one is much less meagre, and if it gives 
us no great pictures of men, no great comments on events, it gives 
us a useful analysis of the two miraculous books. Yet surely 
something more might have been found to be said about so 
renowned a scholar as John of Salisbury, and even about Edward 
Grim, Mr. Robertson is satisfied with merely sketching their 
lives, without giving any critical estimate of their works, Noger 
of Howden and the so-called Benedict have fared better. 

In our review of the former volume we commented at some 
length on the general character of the miraculous narratives, and 
much of what we then said of William of Canterbury will apply 
also to Benedict of Peterborough. We there remarked that 
Benedict was probably an Englishman; at all events, his book has 
more to do with England and English people than that of William. 
With regard to language, he has one or two important pieces of 
evidence which Mr. Robertson does not always seem to have 
understood. In the Thirty-seventh story of the Fourth Look 
(p. 208 of Mr. Robertson's edition) we tind a story of a mad 
woman, from the neighbourhood of Kéln, a demoniac of course 
in the story, who was cured by the saint. Benedict himself 
saw her before and after her cure, and he says:—“ Retulit 
idiomate suo, nobis vix intelligibili, vidisse se in somnis 
martyrem,” &c. This passage is most important in the history 
of language. It can only mean that, in the time of Henry the 
Second, the Nether-Dutch of England and the Nether-Dutch of 
Kiln were still so nearly alike that he who familiarly understood 
one could, though with some difficulty, understand the other. It 
proves this; and, in proving it, it of course proves also the lesser 

oint, that, whatever might be Benedict's birthplace or parentage, 
. understood English familiarly. To one who —— only French 
and Latin the speech of Kéln would not have been so much as 
“vix intelligibilis.’” Mr. Robertson’s comment seems to show 
that he has not understood the importance of the llis 
comment (preface, p. xxiii.) is: The wonder might rather seem to 
be that he understood it at all than that he found it difficult.” ‘This 
distinct proof that Benedict knew English well may teach us not to 
lay too much stress on certain passages in which, as Mr. Robertson 
says, “he complains of the barbarous names with which he 
has to deal,” rightly adding that “it would be hazardous 
to infer from this that he was himself of foreign birth 
or descent.” And to the places where he calls the Lng- 
lish names barbarous must added such passages as when 
he speaks of a place “que Anglice Ainesburna vocatur,” 
when he speaks of “ Sussessia Angliw,” and the like. This might 
be the way of speaking of a foreigner, or it might be like the use of 
very similar phrases in Latin documents of Old-English date, a 
mere high-polite way of talking. But we have just had distinct 
proof that Benedict familiarly understood English, while in another 
passage it appears that he familiarly spoke French, as he describes 
himself as speaking in that tongue to St. Thomas ina vision and 
getting an answer in Latin. We have then in Benedict a man 
who rose through several steps to so high a place as that of Abbot 
of Peterborough; who, whether he was of Old-English descent, or of 
Norman descent but English birth, or whether he was a mere 
foreigner, understood English and French equally well, though he 
was uot unnaturally somewhat inclined to look down upon English. 
We get some other curious notices of language, as in the case of a 
dumb lad from Wales, who, by the help of St. Thomas, gains the 
use of speech, and ‘forthwith speaks both Welsh and English, 
though Welsh, as the tongue which he had least heard all his lite, 
was that which he spoke the better of the two. We have also a 
nun, “inclusa sanctissima,” who understood neither Latin nor 
French, but who correctly delivered a heavenly message addressed 
to her in Latin. The book also supplies, like all books of its kind, 
much illustration of the history of nomenclature; husbands with 
Norman and wives with English names, Norman-named children 
of English-named parents, more rarely English-named children of 
Norman-named parents, and the other usual phenomena of the 
time. Wedo not presume to fix the nationality of the youth 
Curbarannus, who practised the craft of a shoemaker at Dover, and 
who, having in ignorant simplicity prayed for the soul of the 
martyr, was warned that martyrs needed no such prayers; but, as a 
reward of his good intentions, he was bidden to look under a 
certain elder tree, where he finds a splendid gold coin of Dio- 
cletian. 

Mr. Robertson is, as he was in his former volume, most 
careful in his geography, at least in his English geography ; but we 
do not see why, when we come to a knight oaed Races de 
Archis, he should send us into Auvergne or Champagne, when 
the well-known Arques in Normandy is so much nearer, We do 
not exactly see what Mr, Robertson means when he says, in his 
index, “ Kdwin, a name meaning foolish,” with the reference 
i. 523. We turn to his former volume, and find a very odd 
story, in which a man named Edwin affirmed that his son had 
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been raised from the dead by the help of St. Thomas. It is 
added :—“ Non immerito secundum,” inquit, “ vestratum usur- 
pationem, qui stultum vocant Edwinum, reputarer Eadwinus, si 
martyri quod martyr non fecisset imponerem.” Now we do not 
understand this as meaning that anybody said or thought that 
the name Edwin in itself meant foolish, as most certainly no such 
meaning can be got out of its ae elements, Ead-wine. 
What is meant is surely that foolish people were by some 
caprice called Edwin—of which the familiar Neddy aay pray 
be a survival—just as a crowd of other Christian names have been 
in different used in similar ways. 

We had almost forgotten that, besides the miracles, this volume 
contains two of the established Lives of the saint, those by John 
of Salisbury and Edward Grim. That by John of Salisbury is 
less important than might have been expected from the character 
of the writer, and from its familiarity with the subject of his 
biography. A Life by Edward Grim, though it is only at the 
very end of his story that he writes from personal knowledge, has 
a special interest, both from the part which Edward himself played 
in the story of the martyrdom, and from our certainty that in him 
we see Thomas as he seemed to a man who was English by 
descent as wellas by birth. On such a point very small signs are of 
some importance. Edward Grim has not a word to say about 
the undoubtedly Norman origin of the saint's parents. He glories 
that England and London should have produced such a son. He 

ives the names of his nts, Gilbert surnamed Becket and 
tilda ; he enlarges on their high position among their fellow- 
citizens in London; he gives no hint that one came from Rouen 
and the other from Caen. In the mythical addition to Edward 
Grim, the Saracen story, Gilbert is made to tell the Emir’s 
daughter, “quod Anglicus esset et Londoniarum inccla civitatis.” 
e same story we read that Gilbert was for a year and a half 
“in captivitate sclavorum more serviens ”—a curious comment on 
the strange fate which the name of Slave has had in most 
European languages. It appears that some transcriber or editor, 
not understanding what was meant by “ sclavorum,” has in despair 
turned it into “soldanorum.” 

We see that a third volume of Mr. Robertson’s work is already 
in the press; are we to have William Fitz-Stephen, Herbert of 
Bosham, or what? Mr. Robertson certainly improves as he goes 
on; but we still cannot help sighing that the work was not given 
to the one man who is really able to do it justice. 


THE PRIME MINISTER.* 


F the events related in Mr. Trollope’s latest novel were true, 
they might possibly be interesting. The career of a scoundrel 
like Lopez would doubtless be followed with solicitude by a few 
speculators in the City; his sudden death at Willesden Junction 
could not fail to attract the attention of the police, and subsequently 
to absorb the intelligence of a coroner’s jury. The political for- 
tunes of the Duke of Omnium would be saved from insignificance 
if we could be sure that the Constitution was really endangered 
by his drivelling conscientiousness ; and the minute recital of the 
blunders of his Ministry would then possess for us the kind of 
moderate attraction that belongs to the Parliamentary reports 
during an uneventful Session. We may even go so far as to . 
that the heroine, Emily Wharton, were she a living being, might 
excite the f gener sympathy of a small circle of intimate friends, 
who would doubtless discover a better excuse for her stupidity 
than Mr. Trollope has been able to provide; and on the same con- 
ditions it would perhaps be possible to tolerate for a while the 
parochial virtues of a hero like Arthur Fletcher, and to bear with 
the inexplicable credulity of that astute Chancery lawyer, the elder 
Wharton. But what we are compelled to suffer with ignation 
in the actual world is not always easy to endure in the realm of 
fancy. Mr. Trollope is of course fairly entitled to any shadow of 
a compliment that may lurk in our suggestion. He may, if he 
will, take it as strong evidence of his own success that we should 
be tempted to think of his story as a record of actual fact; and it 
is so far true that an author who contrives to keep his legend 
within the bounds of probability has a right to all the honours of 
@ negative triumph. Without new eg to rob Mr. Trollo 
of the modest gratification which such a victory offers, it wi 
however, be interesting to consider for a moment one or 
two points connected with the art of novel-writing which 
are specially illustrated by his latest effort. Accepting it as 
a@ complete ion of a modern phase of the art, there 
would seem to be some ground for the belief that prose fiction 
has almost reached its limits; for while we find a writer like 
George Eliot yom | to make her creations march under the 
heavy armour of all the philosophies, here is Mr. Trollope, as the 
exponent of the opposite ideal, content with the bare facts of 
existence, and untroubled by the need of any dominant idea to 
control or direct the action of his story. Thus we find in the 
works of these two writers an extreme embodiment of the principal 
tendencies of modern fiction. The one is bent, as it woul seem, 
upon forcing the novel into the service of the schools, and 
upon ‘Pe this kind of writing the stamp of scientific 
Tesearch. ividual character is not merely controlled, but is 
absolutely subdued and crushed by the formidable critical ap- 
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paratus which the author summons to her aid ; and the result is an 
exercise in mental anatomy which leaves no doubt as to the skill 
of the operator, but under which it is hard to believe that the 
unfortunate victims can still preserve their vitality. Mr. Trollope 
has been content with a more modest labour. If we are to 
interpret his aims as they are expressed in The Prime Minister, he 
would ap anxious to forecast an eventual union between the 
novel and the newspaper. He approaches the various problems of 
character much after the fashion of the journalist whose oppor- 
tunities of analysis are limited by a command of only the most 
superficial truths, and, like the journalist, he appears to derive an 
unaccountable pleasure from the recital of minute and insignificant 
facts. By virtue of this naive delight in the elaboration of detail, 
Mr. Trollope has sometimes been credited with extraordi 
powers of portraiture; and for a certain class of minds there is 
no doubt a considerable fascination in the patient reproduction of 
the outward realities of life. But the ultimate worth of this kind 
of fidelity must be measured by the assistance it affords in the pre- 
sentation of deeper truth, and it is a fact of which every art affords 
ample illustration that even the portraiture of manners and cos- 
tume cannot be kept fresh and perfect unless the artist penetrates 
beyond these things to something of deeper moment. 

. Trollope now offers in his own case an example of the 
certain action of this artistic law. The Prime Minister is not only 
weak where all the author's romances have been weak—in the 
power to grasp and present the profounder secrets of human cha- 
racter—but it also gives signs of a failing skill even in directions 
where Mr. Trollope has been reckoned a master. The material of 
the picture is not less monotonously prosaic than heretofore, but 
the manner of execution has become coarser and more mechanical. 
We can pardon any degree of dulness in the theme so ry | as the 
artist’s method remains delicate and true, and there is no depth of 
vulgarity in the kind of life presented that may not be overcome 
by a refined and searching perception of the most significant truth. 
When therefore we find that an author's work leaves the final im- 
pression of vulgarity, we may assume that the fault lies with him 
and uot with his subject, | it is on this ground we are forced. 
to the conclusion that The Prime Minister represents a deca- 
dence in Mr. Trollope’s powers. Such a decadence, however, was 
in the nature of things inevitable. The vision of the novelist, no 
matter how limited its scope, can only be kept fresh and strong by 
the constant help of i ation. ‘Minds that have nothing to 
confer,” to quote the judgment of Wordsworth, “ find little to per- 
ceive,” and the artist who places himself entirely at the mercy of his. 
material, without the support of an independent invention, must dis~ 
cover sooner or later that he is unable even to ge a complete 
and vivid picture of the mere outward facts of life. Mr. Trollope 
has at last been overtaken by this fate. The want of imagination, 
always sufficiently manifest in his treatment of the deeper pro- 
blems of fiction, is now beginning to tell upon the execution of 
details; the hand begins to falter where it once was cunning, and 
even as a picture of manners the work is no longer free from 
reproach. ‘lo whatever part of the story he may turn, the reader 
of The Prime Minister is unable to escape the all-pervading sense 
of artistic arity. The impression is stamped as strongly upon 
the doings of dukes and duchesses as upon the petty existence of 
the avowedly plebeian actors in the drama, and even the portentous 
dulness of the Wharton family does not serve to protect them 
from the general infection. It is, in short, the incomplete vision of 
the author and not the dulness of the material that begets such a 
result as this; but at the same time it must be confessed that the 
artistic shortcomings of the work might have been partly concealed 
se Mr. Trollope able to make choice of a more attractive 

eme, 

The Prime Minister, as its title imports, is a political novel, or, 
to speak more correctly, it is a novel of which one part is political. 
For Mr. Trollope’s political ideas, although discussed with a 
wearisome fulness of detail, are not made very helpful in the 
development of character, and in this instance they are only 
mechanically combined with the main lines of the story. The doings 
of the Duke of Omnium occupy a very considerable space ; but they 
are independent of the real movement of the plot, which is concerned 
with the trials of the Wharton family and the villany of the ad- 
venturer Lopez. At several stages in the progress of his work the 
author makes ineffectual efforts to bring about some sort of union 
between these opposite elements; but the device is too obvious to 
deceive even the most credulous of novel readers, and we may be al- 
lowed to doubt whether the writer seriously intended his work to be 

asa whole, It is true that the villain adventurer stands 
for Parliament, and that the Duchess of Omnium visits the adven- 
turer’s widow ; but these slight overtures of alliance are not suffi- 
cient to effect a lasting combination of discordant elements. We 
prefer to think that Mr. Trollope has a -% | endeavoured to 
satisfy two distinct classes of readers. For those who enjoy 
political gossip there is enough and to spare, while for others who 
still cling to the old-fashioned notiun that a novel should have a 
story, there is the little drama that has its central situation in 
the luckless marriage of Miss Emily Wharton. The fate of this 
jeune lady is not without interest, because from her misfortunes 

. Lrollope has apparently endeavoured to derive a rule of con- 
duct which shall be of general service to maidens of the middle 
class who are perplexed by the rival claims of afiection 
and parental authority. The intended moral of her sad history is 
indeed not hard to decipher. She is rvesented to us as the beloved 
daughter of Mr. Wharton, a Chancery barrister of large practice 
dwelling in Manchester Square, and, before many chapters are 
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over, the reader is made aware that she already possesses two 
suitors for her hand. Of the first of these, Arthur Fletcher, we 
are told very little beyond the fact that his claims are warmly 
supported by the father, but that he himself exercises no kind of 
fascination over the lady. The second is Ferdinand Lopez, a man 
dark in complexion and correspondingly mysterious in his ways of 
life, and upon him of course the ill-fated Emily bestows her affec- 
tions. Old. Wharton is of course deeply opposed to the match, and 
strives by every means in his power to make his daughter sur- 
render and accept the well-known, but apparently unattractive, 
cousin. But the heroine, although meek dutiful to the point 
of exasperation, has a curious reserve of obstinacy, and her obsti- 
nacy appears to exercise a deteriorating influence upon her father’s 
intellect. For, when at last he consents to the marriage, although he 
has hitherto been firmly persuaded that Lopez was an adventurer, 
yet he takes no sufficient means to inquire into the adventurers 
worldly affairs, and the result is that, a very few months after the 
wedding, Lopez turns out to be an absolute pauper as well as a 
person of very vulgar and disagreeable manners. The moral result 
of this union is to throw Mrs. Lopez into a state of abject peni- 
tence. She constantly upbraids herself with her undutiful conduct 
towards her father, on the sole ground, so far as we can discover, 
that she had not consented to marry the man whom she disliked. 
Abject penitence, however, begets a better spirit, and continued 
association with the once fascinating Lopez at last convinces the 
yom lady that in matters of love — are the best judges. 
ust about the time when this mo’ es is completing 
itself the adventurer Lopez commits suicide at Willesden Junction, 
and the widow, with many expressions of her own unworthiness, is 
at last persuaded to accept the respectable lover, who has supplied by 
unwearying constancy what he lacked of personal fascination. 
This, in brief outline, is all the story that Mr.Trollope has to tell ; 
and at its conclusion the reader who looks for something more 
than a bare narrative of facts is puzzled to know what can have 
been the author's artistic design. A novel, like every other work 
of art, must have some justification. There must be some special 
truth of character which the novelist feels empowered to reveal, 
or some general idea which the recital of his story is designed to 
enforce. But, save for the somewhat tame and withal questionable 
advocacy of the rights of parents in regard to the control and 
direction of their daughters’ affections, we fail to discover in The 
Prime Minister the evidence of any artistic desi Critics are 
apt, and perhaps justly, to be loud in denunciation of what is 
known as the novel with a purpose ; but we rather think it is time 
to devote some share of reproof to the utterly purposeless and 
aimless novel. If the dreary legend of the Whartons served to 
develop individual character, its dulness might find a ready 
pardon ; but none of Mr. Trollope’s characters are developed at 
all. We know as much about them on their first introduction as 
at their final leave-taking, and of their inner personality we never 
know anything at all. ir actions during the progress of the 
— are either insignificant or inexplicable, and their connexion 
with a particular series of events appears to be purely accidental, 
and, so far as art is concerned, almost entirely fruitless. The out- 
ward fascinations of Lopez, by which he is supposed to have 
subdued the pure and weak-minded heroine, have to be accepted 
on the faith of the author's statement; nor is there any better 
realization of the means by which he afterwards insinuates 
himself into the favour of the Duchess of Omnium. In fact, 
' Mr. Trollope’s artistic method may be taken as the exact 
converse of that which found acceptance in the earlier stages 
of the drama, It was then the fashion of the dramatist to trust 
to the imagination of the spectator for all the details of the 
#cene, relying for the effect of his work upon the strength and 
reality of human portraiture. A bare announcement of the nature 
of the surroundings was then considered enough to complete the 
impression of a picture that was perfect and minute in all the 
essential traths of character. But upon these once neglected 
accessories of the scene Mr. Trollope expends all his resources, 
while, on the other hand, he appears content to trust to the power 
of his readers to complete the imperfeet sketches of his characters. 
We have not devoted any attention to the purely political 
parts of the novel, partly because the persons who here sup- 
port the action are already known to Mr. Trollope’s readers, and 
still more because very much of this political gossip does not seem 
to be successfully subdued to the requirements of fiction. It might 
serve for a somewhat tame account of events that actually 
claim to possess any sort of imagina- 
ive value. 


THE AMPERE CORRESPONDENCE.* 


T isa trite remark that the art of letter-writing has become 
extinct in our generation, and its extinction ia attributed to 
modern postal facilities, which have accustomed people to write 
frequent notes and few letters, or none. §S , however, there 
must be a deeper reason for the change than mere price of 
ry The increased of may account 
it in some degree amongst e in the professions 
what it is to keep up a correspondence in the old sense of the word. 


* André-Marie Ampére et Jean Jacques Ampére. Correspondance et 
souvenirs de 1805 41864. Recueillis par Madame H.C. Paris: Hetzel. 


The plain truth is that few people have those kindly feelings 
towards each other which are necessary to make a correspondence 
agreeable to both parties. Writing letters is always something of 
a task, and to write really good letters involves all the labour of 
literary composition, even when they seem most easy and spon- 
taneous.* The cleverest and most practised writers, such as the 
correspondents of our daily newspapers, find it hard work to make 
all their compositions readable, and this feeling of difficulty is 
likely to be much greater when literary work is not the main busi- 
ness of life. For people who do not make literature a profes- 
sion, or a means of oe their incomes, it is tiresome to write 
letters unless they have real literary power, and, if they have that, 
they are generally ambitious of fame. The only motive to good 
letter-writing which remains, when it does remain, is the serious 
interest of friendship, strong enough to make each of the two 
parties to a correspondence care to read what the other writes, 
and willing to write what the other may care to read. This is 
very rare in the present day amongst Englishmen. The great art 
which we cultivate in letter-writing is the art of saving our own 
time, and we have become masters in the trick of er as little 
notes which express neither intellect nor feeling. e@ post-card 
and telegraphic despatch are our ideals, and our notes approach as 
nearly to them as politeness will permit. 

These two volumes of the Ampére correspondence exhibit a 
state of society very different from ours, and superior to ours in 
the amenities of social intercourse. Here we have a group of 
ey whom distance scarcely separates, for they write letters to 
each other which really express their minds, and are not mere 
statements of fact or dry formalities. By simply arranging these 
letters in chronological order, and adding a few words of com- 
mentary, or supplying a connecting link here and there, the editor 
presents us with a series of pictures representing quite faithfully 
the mental history of two very interesting and accomplished persons 
during their progress Savagh life. The correspondence begins in 
1805, and ends in 1864, a large space of time in modern history, 
so large @ space indeed that one is surprised to find no greater 
difference of manner and tone between the earlier and the later 
letters. 


Our readers will probably remember that the elder Ampére made 
a love-match and lost his wife, for whom he had always the 
tenderest affection, after a too brief enjoyment of their marriage. 
He was so unfortunate as to make a second match some time 
afterwards, which turned out very unhappily. “Julie,” his first 
wife, died in 1804, and the first Ampére correspondence, which 
was given to the world a few years ago, did not go beyond that 
saddest year of his life; the present publication takes up the 
history very nearly where the earlier letters left it, and the three 
volumes together make one of the most interesting and remarkable 
collections of letters we ever read. Their tone is always elevated, 
without the slightest approach to any kind of priggishness, and 
they introduce us to a set of — who are affectionately anxioss 
for each other’s welfare, without boring each other with unseason- 
able advice or assuming unpleasant authority. 


The elder Ampére, after attaining the first object of his ambition, 
which was to become Mathematical Master at Lyons, left his 
native city to become “répétiteur d’analyse” at the Ecole Poly- 
technique. A year later he became member and secretary of the 
Bureau consultatif des arts et métiers, and in 1808 “ inspecteur 
général” of the University. But, notwithstanding the occupation 
which was thun a. for him, and the number of people he 
had to see in Paris, André Ampére still remained incurably 
melancholy. This accounts for the gravity of his letters in the 
present series :— 


A ceux qui se rappelleront avec complaisance la pure et fraiche jeunesse 
des amours d’Andreé, les lettres qu’il écrira désormais paraitront bien graves. 
Sa correspondance nous montrera son génie et son coeur toujours en travail. 
Tantét c’est l’intelligence ou l’imagination qui combat, souvent toutes ces 
facultés luttent et se disputent 4 la fois ; douter et croire, se déeourager, se 
relever, s’'anéantir ou vouloir tout entreprendre, tressaillir de joie ou de 
douleur, telles sont les pensées et les émotions extrémes qui passent sans 
relache & travers son ame, tandisque son esprit cherche et découvre. Au 
spectacle de cette vie fiévreuse et dévorante, on s’étonne qu’Ampere ait 
atteint sa soixante et uniéme année. 


André Ampére had a group of very intelligent friends, and the 
most intimate of these were so completely in his confidence that 
he could write to them with perfect openness. With two of them, 
Bredin and Ballanche, Ampére is much less reserved than men 
usually are with their own brothers. The friendship with Bredin 
was all the closer that Ampére, who himself was a fervent 
Roman Catholic, found in him a recent and earnest convert to his 
own faith, This intense Catholicism of Ampére is one of those 
peculiarities in character which seem difficult to account for ac- 
cording to preconceived ideas of human nature. Itis very generally 
capers that the scientific temper is hostile to the religious spirit, 
an pay to a religion which makes such astounding claims on 
the ieving powers of the faithful as the Roman Catholic; yet 
Ampére one of the finest scientific intellects that ever existed, 
and was at the same time one of the most fervent of Roman 
Catholics, ‘“Cessavants si fiers de leurs connaissances, que sont-ila 
auprés de lame simple 4 qui Dieu se révéle?” These words are 
Ampére’s own, and they are so completely the words of a pious 
Catholic that they seem as if they had been uttered by some priest, 
— knowledge, and not by one who was already a 
savant himself, and who afterwards identified his name with 
great scientific discoveries. Such was the intensity of his faith 
that he could not be happy unless his intimate friends believed as 
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perfectly as he did. And a this perfection of belief was not 

ent even in his case. There are passages in his letters which 

ve how often he was assailed by doubts. In 1806 he beseeches 

in to convince him that there is no opposition between the 
goodness of the Creator and the damnation of lost souls :— 

Prétez-vous & mon désir pour me sauver du gouffre o je tombe. D’Am- 
bérieux ne refuserait peut-€tre pas non plus d’essayer de m’éclairer. 

Vous me parlez de l'immortalité de l’ame. Jamais le doute ne s’est 
é&tendu en moi te eee Je sais que la révélation peut seule en démontrer 
la certitude. Cependant I’édifice est debout, stable quand la base chancelle. 
Que deviendrai-je & ce moment terrible o& mon corps restera loin de moi: & 
quelle existence passerai-je ? 

This reminds us of the remark of the grandmother of Henri IV. 
when the future state was spoken of in her presence. “ Tout cela 
est vrai,” she said, “mais nous restons bien longtemps morts sous 
terre avant d’en venir la.” The royal observation differs, however, 
very widely in spirit from the awe-stricken questioning of Ampére. 
The first is clearly sceptical. The sister of Feanels I. admits ina 
conventional way that there is a future state, but the rest of her 
sentence conveys a settled feeling of doubt whether the new life 
will ever have @ beginning. Ampére has no doubt at all about 
that, but he has an indescribable of the sensations his soul 
will experience when separated from the body. His miseries at 
this time about religion were really nothing but the reflection of a 
eral mental wretchedness caused by his solitude, and especially 
the loss of his wife, which the lapse of time did not render 
less of a void tohim. His friends perceived this, and conceived a 
a first marriage so happy as 0: ére wit ie, the experi- 
ment of a second ma. have been othe even for an ordinary 
man; but of all men in the world a savant needs to be most cautious 
about matrimonial engagements. Ampére’s friends have discovered 
@ prize for him according to their own wise opinion of his needs. 
ere is a certain Mlle. P., who seems to them exactly the wife 
for Ampére ; they are quite enthusiastic about her qualities of in- 
igence and heart, so he yields to their persuasion, and allows 
himself to be introduced to the family. The girl is agreeable, and 
exhibits what he takes for good feelings, so he believes that a 
warm sympathy may establish itself between them, and that their 
iage will be a happy one. The story of that marriage may be 
told in few words. After some months of conjugal life it became 
evident to both parties that they had made an immense mistake. 
We have the sad little story in these volumes from the husband’s 
point of view, but it is easy to see what the wife must have thought 
also. The intelligent reader will understand the whole situation 
when he knows that a worldly-minded woman-had married a de- 
voted student of science under the impression that he would give 
her a brilliant social position. After their marriage Ampére 
resumes his studies, and the quiet, retired life necessary to them. 
She cannot forgive him for his neglect of her, and sulks at him 
——. She cannot understand his thoughts or his life, she is 
astoui and irritated by his absence of mind, and at last will 
not answer him when he speaks to her. To add to the bitterness 
of the situation Mme. Ampére has her mother with her, who 
encourages her, and widens the breach between husband and wife. 
The two together subject him to a series of petty torments 
such as only idle women can devise and inflict, Even 
the young lady’s father joins in this persecution, and tells 
Ampére on two different occasions that, if he wants to avoid 
@ separation, he must sacrifice all his opinions to those of 
his wife,“and things yet more incredible.” The wife is to be 
pitied, too, as Ampére himself observes. She is always in tears, 
and cannot forgive herself for having chosen such a husband. The 
following extracts from Ampére’s letters, written in June 1808, 
give a painful idea of the situation. The reader will observe that, 
although the marriage took place in 1807, the quarrel has already 
lasted four months :— 

Ecrivez-moi, j’ai besoin de votre amitié; j’¢touffe, je ne sais comment 
achever cette lettre ; je voudrais pourtant me contenir devant vous; mais 
cette solitude supporté depuis quatre mois dans ma propre maison m’a tué ; 
rester jour et nuit dans ce cabinet de travail, ol je suis comme un evilé, 
n’ayant le courage de voir personne, n’entendant autre chose que des ré- 
criminations incompréhensibles, et ne pouvant me dissimuler que c’est moi 

r, et j’ose encore ‘aime ce Dieu qui, -€ m’av: 
my La piter, et j que qui, pe 


This was written early in June. A few days later Ampére writes 
again to his friend Lredin as follows :— 

Ma situation ne peut changer. A ces vapeurs chagrines que vous vouliez 

liquer par un Stat de santé a succéde un dédain froids raisonné, tran- 
quille une sorte de haine ; qu’ai-je fait pour la mériter? . . . Mavie 
est odieuse, je ne sors de mon cabinet que pour aller & mes occupations 
accoutumées. I] me faut endurer mille sortes de persécutions dont on fait 
complices les domestiques. Ils ont ordre de ne pas recevoir les amis qui 
vViennent me demander. Le travail m’est absolument impossible malgré tous 
mes efforts, je n’ai pas la faculté de lier deux idées. Quant s Madame Ampére, 
elle est tranquille loin de moi, me fait appeler aux heures des repas ; je la 
seule avec Madame P., détournant la téte pour éviter mes regards. 

Des que j’ai mangé, je me retire. 

On the 6th of July a child is born, alittle girl. Ampére’s father- 
in-law sends emissaries to induce him to enter into a sort of 
amicable arrangement, the first condition cf which is that he is to 
renounce his opinions. We cannot quite make cut what opinions 
he was to renounce, as he was a Christian ; indeed he himself says 
that, without the opinions in question, which his father-in-law 
calls “insensées,” there is no moral law for him. It is clear, at 
any rate, that Ampére was requested to renounce his intellectual 
integrity, an i with his mental independence which was 


both odious and absurd. Such a request is simply asking a man 
to tell a lie ; for he cannot really change his opinions in compliance 
with a demand from without; he can only change them, or rather, 
they will only change themselves, when he becomes convinced that 
the reasons against them outweigh the reasons in their favour, 
The next event in this miserable history is the departure of 
Madame Ampére, who leaves her little child with its nurse. 
Ampére then takes the case before the Cour d’Appel, which gives 
him, by a judicial decision, the power n to his wife 
back to his house, He does not intend to use this, but it places 
him in a stronger position for ulterior arrangements that 
may have to be entered into. e lady makes no attempt 
to get possession of the little girl, which Ampére wonders 
at; but the indifference of the mother relieves him from 
an intense anxiety, as he cannot endure the idea of being 
separated from the child. In July 1809 he writes to Mme. 
Ampére again, requesting her to come back home; but she does 
not accept the invitation, and there is an end of the matter, 
the child remaining with Ampére. Hawes. | at this time he 
loses his mother, who had been so devoted to him that she had 
quitted her peaceful provincial existence to be with him after the 
separation from his wife. It will easily be imagined that the two 
trials coming so near together must have strongly affected such a 
nature as Ampére’s. He finds it difficult to recover his working 
powers, and it is only when entirely absorbed by some meta- 
physical or chemical discussion that he is able to get rid of his 
mental pain, even for a moment :— 

Ma vie s’écoule dans une nullité presque absolue ! L’autre jour, incapable 
de rien faire, je fus heureux d’avoir 4 lire un roman ; il m’a tant agité, tant 
fait pleurer, que j’en ai été encore plus incapable de me livrer & des pensées 
moins pleines de ce vague pénible et doux a la fois. 

The letter in which the above passage occurs concludes with the 

hrase, “ Je te quitte pour aller diner en cérémonie chez M. de 

ontanes,” and thereby hangsa tale. De Fontanes was at that time 
grand maitre de 0 Université, so Ampére had to go in the uniform 
of the Institute, with a cocked hat in his hand and a sword by his 
side. Before leaving the drawing-room to go to dinner the learned 
savant thought that it would be a good thing to get rid of a 
weapon which embarrassed him, so he slipped it quietly under the 
cushion of a sofa. When the evening drew to a close and 
all the other guests had departed, Ampére still remained in 
the drawing-room talking with his host and hostess. They 
are both visibly sleepy, the servants have extinguished nearly 
all the candles ; it is plain that Ampére no to go away. At 
length the Grand Master and his wife fast asleep in their 
places, and still Ampére remains! There isa reason for his 
sistence, which is that the deadly weapon is hidden under the 
cushions of the very sofa on which Mme. de Fontanes is ——_ 
What is the savant to do? He comes to a great decision ; he 
remove the sword delicately from under the sleeping me A and de- 
part thence unobserved. Suddenly a cry of alarm resounds thro 
the house. Mme. de Fontanes is awake, and sees in the opposite 
mirror the figure of a man brandishing a naked sword over her 
head. Servants rush in, and find Ampére with the weapon in his 
hand, looking extremely like a murderer. The explanation, as the 
reader perceives, is that the sword, gently withdrawn by its owner, 
had left the scabbard behind it under the cushions. 

It may seem strange to give such a ludicrous anecdote immedi- 
ately I the sad history of Ampére’s second marriage, but 
the rapprochement is not without its significance. Anybody 
accustomed to society can at once perceive the utter social 
awkwardness of the hero of this adventure. Nobody but a savant 
would have hidden his sword under sofa cushions, and nobody but 
Ampére, having so hidden it, would have remained till the hostess. 
had gone to sleep over it. Nothing could have been easier than to get 

ssession of the weapon; Ampére had only to say good-night to 
Mm . de Fontanes whilst she was awake. The lady would have 
risen at once, and then the sword would have become accessible 
without disturbing her. The simplicity of soul manifested in 
this instance e Ampére generally unable to use tact and 
management in his relations with the world; and therefore he 
was only fit to live with those who loved him and thoroughly 
understood him. He wasa man of immense intellectual power, 
but always liable to make oversights in the ordinary intercourse of 
life. Such a man may be extremely happy in iage with a 
loving and devoted woman like Ampére’s first wife, Julie; but it 
is utterly impossible that he should make married life go on 
smoothly in a case where the tranquillity of it depends upon skill 
and management. We can imagine all that his second wife may 
have had to say on her side of the question. She would remember 
many irritating instances of neglect, of absence of mind, of failure 
in plain duties of conjugal courtesy ; she would complain that her 
hus ’s conversation was strange and uninteresting to her, and 
that he held extraordinary opinions. The whole of this history is 

inful ; for here is one of the greatest intellects and one of the 

indest hearts that ever existed in the world condemned to life~ 

long regrets because the wife whom he loved died so. early, and her 
successor gave him no peace but in se ion. He had still before 
him the resources of friendship and o: interest in his two 
children. We shall see on another occasion how the course of his 
life proceeded with these alleviations of its sorrows. 
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McMAHON’S KARENS OF THE GOLDEN CHERSONESE.* 


ig country which Colonel McMahon delights to call the 
Golden Chersonese is a region with which European geo- 
phers have no very profound acquaintance, and on which 
, sal ethnologists have still less bestowed their attention. 
His volume is an attempt to break ground in this wide field, which 
in some respects is not an uninviting one. The country, in many 
at least, is magnificent, and some of the tribes may be pro- 
nounced decidedly interesting ; but thus far the amount of accu- 
rate information got together is not large; nor, in questions 
relating to the origin and traditions of some of these tribes, is it 
easy to shake off the feeling that we are treading on treacherous 
ground, and that in Colonel McMahon we have a guide who is not 
altogether trustworthy. With thorough honesty of purpose, and 
conscientious care in examining his materials, he is apt to be 
led astray, partly by his sympathies, and partly by his respect for 
the authority of others. In other words, he has not confidence 
enough in his own critical apparatus; and it must be confessed 
that his caution would have Toon better rewarded had he placed 
somewhat less trust in others as well as himself. 

At the outset Colonel McMahon identifies, with more assurance 
perhaps than the case warrants, the land watered by the Irra- 
waddy, the Sittang, and the Salwen with the Ophir of the Old 
Testament, and becomes enthusiastic in his descriptions of its 
wealth and commercial activity in the days when the fleets of 
Solomon rode in its harbours. But, although these speculations 
are soon left behind, we find ourselves compelled to follow warily, 
even when he deals with the more immediate — of his 
volume, which is confined to the country lying, it may be roughly 
said, between the Salwen river to the east and the Sittang to the 
west, and stretching from the Shan provinces on the north and 
east towards Tennasserim to the south. This large district has its 
highlands and its lowlands, which the author regards as inhabited 
by cognate tribes, although they differ widely in character. These 
tribes he includes under the general designation of Karen, dividing 
them into the three great families of the Sgan, the Pwo, and the 
_ or Bwé. Of these the first two are found chiefly in the 

ta of the Irrawaddy, and to some extent in the Sittang valleys, 
while to the north come the Bwés on the watershed between the 
Sittang and the Salwen. To the north of these again are found a 
large number of tribes—Yens, Yenis, Yen-baws, Yen-seiks, and 
others—all of whom, we are told, “seem allied to the Bwé or hill 
Karens of Burmah,” these tribes and the Bwés being alike remark- 
able for their ferocity and treachery. The Karens of the lowlands, 
on the con , are not less conspicuous for the meekness with 
which they submitted to the yoke of their Burmese conquerors. 
Accepting resignedly their degraded position, they 
humbly endured the troubles and indignities they were called upon to 
suffer. Patient and unrepining as se were under their grievous wrongs, 
they felt them not the less acutely. But ho and dismal as their lot 
appeared, they were, however, buoyed up with a firm conviction that ere 
Jong they would be delivered from this bondage. 

This hope, we are told, took the form of a vision of white men 
who should come bringing with them the book of God, and teach 
them how to worship Him = This hope, tallying closely 
with the history of the last -century, has invested them in 
Colonel McMahon’s eyes with an interest which he is anxious to 
awaken in others on their behalf, and which has led him to put 
large faith in some strange theories respecting their origin. It is 
ealertenate that, in speaking of this people, it is not easy to deter- 
mine precisely with whom we are dealing. For practical se 
it may be enough to know that they are not the dominant Bur- 
mese, and have nothing to do with them. Dr. Mason, in whom 
Colonel McMahon places special confidence, regards them as the 
very antipodes of each other. “The manners of the Burman are 
polished and winning, of a Karen cruel and repulsive.” The Bur- 
man is a born flatterer; but flattery is so foreign to the thoughts 
of a Karen that he has no word for it in his language, while he is 
so devoid of humour as to be wholly unable to understand a joke. 
But even here we are ny araagg. | reminded of the mischief done 
by the use of indefinite names. Is the Karen who has no sense of 

e ludicrous the same as the Karen whose manners are cruel and 
repulsive? and is this savage type of Karen to be found among 
the men who with placid patience have awaited the coming of 
their white teachers? Probably, we must say, they are not; but 
the name cannot guide us in our decision, for unluckily Karen and 
Burmese seem to be the same word, and we call the conquerors by 
the name of their subjects ; the root, according to Sir A. Phayre, 
being ran, with the guttural in place of the labial prefix, 
which is found in the cognate Mranma, a word which “ would 
under ordinary circumstances be Myenma in the dialect of Pegu 
and Burma Proper, but is arbitrarily pronounced Bama, hence our 
word Burma” (p. 47). 

For the present we must be content to learn that certain tribes 
commonly called Karens have shown themselves singularly docile 
pupils in the hands of Christian missionaries, that they have 

ized in the narratives of the Old Testament traditions which 
were contained in their own sacred books long since lost, and that 
in their conversion to Christianity they have found something like 
the political freedom for which they had hoped against hope. Yet 
while we feel a righteous satisfaction in their improved condition, 
‘we may surely be forgiven if we refuse to plunge into speculations 
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in which Colonel McMahon seems scarcely to know his own mind, 
The Karen traditions from the ancient books which have dis- 
appeared are surprisingly like those of the Old Testament; they 
are in fact the same traditions ; and he finds a difficulty accordingly 
in resisting the argument of Dr. Mason that, “as they contain 
nothing peculiarly Christian, they could not have come from per- 
sons acquainted with the New Testament; they are Old Testament 
traditions, so that we are shut up to the conclusion that they come 
from the Jetvs.” In short, we have here a remnant of the dispersion 
which in China dropped circumcision and scruples as to the use of 
swine’s flesh, and which in Central America established the most 
ferocious system of human sacrifices and cannibalism that has ever 
disgraced the earth. The dose is rather too strong for Colonel 
McMahon’s palate. The marked characteristics of the sons of 
Abraham, where they are known to be such, “ — volumes,” he 
thinks, “ against admitting the Karens among the chosen people ” 
(p. 95); but, in deference to Dr. Mason, he admits the weight of 

e argument founded on their traditions. A page or two further 
on we are confronted, if we understand his words aright, with 
what is called the Aryan theory of the origin of the Karens—a 
theory of which we can make nothing, and in which Colonel 
McMahon finds little satisfaction, although the reason which he 
assigns for his dissent is amazing :— 

Even taking for granted that in phonetic character, and in some words, 
there exist that resemblance between the Chinese and Karen languages 
that is characteristic of the affinities which philologists perceive between 
some of the languages of Europe and those of the northern portions of 
Hindostan, we are not, we confess, prepared to extend the principles of the 
Aryan theory as regards the Chinese and Karens, although we think we 
should have as good grounds for arriving at this conclusion as those who 
maintain, from the testimony of language, that the swarthy Hindu and the 
fair Englishman are of one and the same stock.—P. 98. 

Colonel McMahon’s grammar is sometimes strange and not un- 
frequently wonderful, nor can we presume to say what may be 
meant by “ extending the principles of the Aryan theory as regards 
the Chinese and Karens”; but the sentence seems to betray the fact 
that he knows little or nothing even of the foundations of com- 

rative ees It is perhaps not at all to his discredit that 

e should be ignorant of them ; but it is unfortunate that he should 
have allowed himself to handle matters with which he was not 
fairly competent to deal. Indeed, the recent history of the Karens 
—thatistosay, of the peace-loving portion of them who were waiting 
to be taught the true way—is one which should have warned an 
inquirer to be carefully on his guard. When the character of 
the people before the arrival of the missionaries so singularly 
resembled in its strength and its weakness their character since 
their arrival, it would be well to measure, if it be possible, the 

recise results effected by their change of faith. When their tra- 

itions are said to exhibit so astonishing a likeness to those of the 
Old Testament, and the frank confession is at the same time made 
that they come from books lost from time immemorial, it would 
be prudent to ask how far so strangely docile and susceptible a 
people may not have shaped and modified their own stories to 
gratify their new instructors. Lastly, before we wax enthusiastic 
over the improvements wrought among them, it might be wise to 
inquire how far their Christianity may be legitimately regarded as 
genuine. It is natural that an officer placed in charge of the dis- 
trict should feel interested in a people who made no effort to right 
themselves by violence, and grateful to the missionaries who 
pointed out instances of ill-treatment and oppression of Karens on 
the of the Burmese. It is also natural that such a people 
should take eagerly to protectors who were useful to them not 
merely religiously, but socially and politically ; and from these 
feelings would follow not less naturally much hollow compliance 
on the one side, and a tendency to give undue credit for advance- 
ment on the other. In the Karen schools, accordingly, the pupils 
display the stock proficiency of good boys and girls in “ astronomy, 
history, geography, arithmetic, mensuration, and general subjects” 
(p. 77). But the converts still lie with prodigious facility, and 
are much given to the practice of calling back the Za or spirit of 
the dead, after the fashion of European spiritualists, or spiritists, 
as they now affect to call themselves. That a man of ungovernable 
temper, who had attained to eminence as a robber and murderer, 
should cling to the doctrine of justification by faith as all-sufficient 
for him when once he had realized it, and that it should become 
“the alpha and omega of his preaching,” is by no means sur- 
prising ; but Colonel McMahon sees no cause for suspicion in the 
aren of Dr. Mason that, “ignorant as he was upon all other 
subjects, and obtuse in all his conceptions to a proverb, the 
moment he touched his favourite theme he exhibited a power and 
force of illustration that surprised all who knew him” (p. 165). 
This e tic apostle was not fitted, it seems, for anything more 
than breaking ground. “Send him to a new post, and everything 


venience with which it was necessary to deal summarily. 

Of the traditions of this people, which are held to bear so close 
a resemblance to those of the Old Testament, it would be unwise 
to say much. But Colonel McMahon has preserved some note- 
worthy specimens of their popular stories, and among these (p. 
247) is a remarkable version of the Teutonic tale of the Wolf and 
the Seven Little Kids, in which the wolf is a giant, and the kids 
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| seemed to give way before him; allow him to remain, and the 

very individuals who a little time before had blessed God for his 

instrumentality in their conversion were ready to exchange his 

services for those of any other man.” The picture is completed 

when we are told that the converts have as much sense of beauty 

as they had in their heathen state—that is to say, none—and that 

the strictness of their sabbatarianism became sometimes an incon- 
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Decome the sons of a woman, the youngest possessing superhuman 
wisdom. In another tale of the Princess a the Lizard, we have 
@ variation, partly of the German story of the Frog Prince, and 
—— Beauty and the Beast, or the Jackal-Rajah of Hindu 
tradition. 
"De the whole, we may say of Colonel McMahon's volume that 
the reader will find in it much to interest him and something to 
amuse him, although in some parts it may seem tedious, and in 
others not trustworthy. From some sentences rendered almost 
unintelligible by their amazing construction, he may turn to others 
which, in spite of extreme simplicity of form, seem to have little 
meaning or none; but he will never be able to question either the 
author's genuineanxiety to promote the good of the — over whom 
he was p. in charge, or his hearty enjoyment of all that was de- 
lightful or beautiful in the country. this there was not a little; 
and the pictures given of the magnificent highlands at no great 
distance from Toungoo may well rouse the interest of botanists 
and Alpine climbers. The flowers are gorgeous, the trees grand, 
the parasites astonishing, the atmosphere transparent, and the 
oramas of mountains not unfrequently sublime. Here, too, 
there seems to be a field which awaits the application of European 
enterprise. Tea and coffee may be grown successfully, while the 
higher grounds may also be used as convalescent stations for those 
on whom the climate of the lower levels has begun to tell. It 
seems, in short, to be a land where on, ye may do much, and 
do it with comparatively little discomfort to themselves. 


FINGER RINGS.* 


——- are several archeologists of standing who could give 
us an intelligible and well-arranged history of finger rings. 
It is strange that no work worthy of the subject has appeared, if we 
except the scrappy volumes of Mr. King, volumes which, though the 
contain @ mine af information and are of the highest value to suc 
compilers as Mr. Jones, are absolutely unreadable to the general 
public. It may be from Mr. King that Mr. Jones has caught the style 
of the book before us. But Mr. Jones’s qualifications—or, to 
more accurately, his disqualifications—for the task he has under- 
taken far exceed those of any other writer who has treated of 
finger rings. It would be nearly impossible to produce a book on 
the subject which should be without interest; Mr. Jones, by 
the mere use of paste and scissors, has brought within the 
compass of one binding a t many different pieces of informa- 
tion; and, assuming that his quotations are accurate, we may thank 
him for his compilation. Finger rings are not only of the 
highest importance from an archeological point of view, but, as 
Mr. Jones remarks in his preface, their history “ possesses the 
supreme advantage of a ing to our sympathies and affections,” 
—an e ion which does equal honour to Mr. Jones’s head and 
heart. it been possible to him to unite the antiquarian and 
the sentimental more successfully, it would have been well for his 
reader ; as it is, the two sides of the subject are inextricably com- 
mixed and confounded, and we have such expressions as “it is 
said,” “ it has always been considered,” and such like, turning up 
in places in which we should expect exact information and a clear 
historical distinction between truth and falsehood. Mr. Jones seems 
to have divided the chapters and placed headings to each for the 
mere pleasure of breaking through his own boundaries; just as a 
child makes a fence round his garden that he may pomp over 
it. There are chapters nominally on “ Rings from the Earliest 
Period,” “ Ring Superstitions,” ‘Secular Investiture by the Ring,” 
and so on; but the classification is so ill chosen that any one 
chapter may be said to contain matter which properly belongs to 
some other chapter. This is the fault of the division, and is the 
more apparent because Mr. Jones, in an appendix, gives us Mr. 
Octavius Morgan’s admirable system for the arrangement of a 
dactyliotheca, and forces us to ask why he did not follow it him- 
self. One chapter is devoted to “ Betrothal and Wedding 
Rings,” another to “Token Rings,” a third to “ Posy, In- 
scription, and Motto Rings.” But as wedding rings are tokens 
as well as i it is easy to see that the three chap- 
ters run into each other; that the same fact is mentioned more 
than once; while, as might be expected, two discrepant accounts 
are occasionally to be found on ditlerent Thus we have a 
double account of Luther's wedding ring, not, by the way, in the 
chapter on wedding rings, and two different dates for the marriage. 
A picture, “improved” from the Archeologia, is given of the seal 
of the“ Worsle Ring,” of which we are told, in p. 466, that it 
was presented by ef VIII. to Sir James Worsley, and in p. 
468, that in all probability it descended to the Worsleys by the 
marriage of Sir James with the daughter of Sir Nicholas Stuart. 
Of mere mistakes and careless blunders the book is full, and we 
might pass them by but for the amusement which some of them 
afford. Thus, at p. 307, under “ Betrothal and Wedding Rings,” 
we have an account, which might have gone just as well in almost 
any other chapter, of a ring found in Cumberland ; and Mr. Jones, 
who adopts description published by the finder, quotes the in- 
scription, which runs as follows :—“ io su i:s ign e: de am is t e:.” 
Any child who knows French might read this, “Jo sui signe de 
amisté.” But Mr. Jones, or the writer from whom he quotes, gives 
this charming explanation :—“ The posy seems to be ‘ Josui signe de 
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amis te,’ and to mean ‘ Joshua’s token of love to thee.” In what 
language the inscription would bear this translation we are not 
informed, Mr. Jones is equally happy. with another ~— of old 
French. He quotes from the will of Humphrey de Bohun, Earl 
of Hereford, the same that was slain at Boroughbridge in 1321, 
the following :—“ Un anel d’or avec un ruby ge ma femme 
me devisa, ge ad tout pleni de coups, et est en un petit forcer en 
une graunte husche au bout de la ardrobe.” This he trans- 
lates as follows:—“The gold ring with a ruby which his wife 
devised to him, and which is all covered with bruises, and is in a 
little casket in a great box at the end of the lower wardrobe.” Nor 
is he more fortunate with Italian, for he tells us of a ring in the 
royal collection which bears the portrait cut on a ruby of 
Louis XII., with the date of his death, 1515, and p to 
remark that “the drawing is correct, though somewhat stiff, after 
the usual manner of the Dente Cento heads.” Mr. Jones’s know- 
ledge of heraldry appears to be on a par with his linguistic attain- 
ments. A good chapter on heraldic seal rings would, one might 
have ex d, be n in a book of this kind. But there 
is none, and the heraldry which does occur is quoted from 
other books, and, sometimes at least, quoted wrong. The well- 
known 4 which Lysons gives in @ note to his account of 
Stepney, as being traditionally told of a certain Lady Berry whose 
monument is in the church, is taken bodily, but without acknow- 
ledgment, by Mr. Jones, who, however, in the transfer makes 
Lysons’s heraldry into nonsense. For the most part, it is but fair 
to say, quotations are fully acknow ,and Mr. Jones has 
drawn mainly upon the writings of Mr. King, those of the late 
Mr. Fairholt, and the inexhaustible though sometimes inaccurate 
pages of Notes and Queries. 

The material at his disposal, had it been arranged with care, and 
some attempt made to distinguish truth from fiction, might have 
rendered Mr. Jones’s compilation—it would be mockery to call it 
his work—very amusing, and even instructive. There are so many 
strange tales about rings, from that of 0 mn to that of Essex, so 
many superstitions, from the signet of Solomon to the cramp rings 
of the seventeenth century,so many historical examples still knownto 
exist, that the interest would be —— unlimited. Mr. King 
asserts that the main incident in the legend of the tyrant of Samos 
has been repeated to his knowledge within a few years, and the uni- 
versality of the story, which exists in some form or other in 
many different countries, is most easily accounted for by his 
remark that “fish, especially the mackerel, greedily swallow any 
glittering object dropped into the sea.” Another legend is that 
weird one of the ring offered to Venus, of which Mr. Morris has 
made such good use. But most of the younger readers of Mr. 
= turn first to on He 

ought together a very large, but wholly undigested, mass 
notes on the subject. “Had he classified the inscriptions, put those 
with dates apart, and arranged the rest in alphabetical order, he 
would have conferred a favour on lovers as well as on antiquaries, 
and have added immensely to the value of the chapter. As it is, 
the collection is curious. A number of mottoes are taken 
from a manuscript catalogue of Mr. Singer’s collection, which con- 
tains no fewer than 245 specimens. They are chiefly of the 
seventeenth century, and some of them bear very quaint devices ; 
for example, “ Mulier viro subjecta esto,” a sentiment which 
Mr. Jones repeats on another page. Most of the mottoes, however, 
are not of this character, but express various shades of affection, 
from that recorded in a Commonplace Book in Sion 

There is no other, and I am he, 
That loves no other, and thou art she— 


to these, which we are given upon no particular authority :— 
Parting is payne when love doth remayne. 
My corne is growne, love reap thy owne. 
One, which Mr. Jones quotes vaguely as “ from Monmouthshire,” is 
characteristic :—“ If thee dosn’t work, thee shasn’t eat.” A 
number are taken from various books like The Mysteries of Love 
and Eloquence (1658), and can never have been actually used. In 
this — they resemble the epitaphs found in too many collec- 


tions. For the most part they are deficient in metre as well as in 
wit, and had better have been left out. 

My dearest Betty is good and pretty 
might possibly have been put into a ring, but never this:— 

I did then commit no folly 

When I married my sweet Molly. 


The Waterton collection at South i is rich in i 
of greater antiquity than most of 
deli Parkisvici” (pensez de lui par que je suis ici) is said to be of 
English manufacture, and is a favourable speci of the fifteenth 
century. The early meaning of a word whic h is now used in a 
different sense is found in an English posy of the early part of the 
sixteenth century— My worldely gy my trust, hert, 
thought, lyfe, 4 lust.” “ Let vy i ” is alliterative, if not 
passionate; and, as in modern love letters, piety figures largel 
among the aspirations expressed. ‘ My soul + keep thine psa 
pany to Heaven” is one of the Waterton inscriptions, and among 
the ordinary posy-ring mottoes every one has met with such verses 
as “God did decree our unity,” of which Mr. Jones gives a varia- 
tion, Equally common is “In God and thee My joy shall be,” or 
“God saw thee most fit for me.” Sometimes the wording is very 
obscure, and an intentional double meaning seems to be given 
occasionally. ‘ And this also will pass away,” “Let Death 
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Love to rest,” “Too light to requite,” are examples of this kind; 
but it is not so easy to interpret “Thy want my woe,” which we 
recently met with in a private collection. It probably has a signi- 
fication similar to that of a posy in Mr. Jones's book :—“ The want 
of thee is griefe to mee.” 


TO THE DESERT AND BACK.* 


f° the Desert and Back sounds somewhat vague by way of title, 
although it may be meant to provoke our curiosity as to the 
i desert Mr. Turton visited. Did he turn his adventurous 
steps towards the Gobi, or the storm-swept wastes on “the Roof 
of the World,” or to the interior of Australia or of Arabia Infelix ? 
We are rather disappointed on discovering that he went no 
farther than the skirts of the Sahara, keeping within territory that 
is tributary to the French military rule, and not far beyond the 
sound of the diligence bells. But if To the Desert and Back sounds 
vague, the alternative title which qualifies our author's wanderings 
as “ Travels ” is ambitious as well asdeceptive. When men make 
flying trips by railway and steamer round such well-known 
countries as Italy and Spain, they do not speak formally of them- 
selves as “travelling” ; and we are led to look for thrilling adven- 
tures in “the Barbary States,” for picturesque situations among 
camels and palm-trees, with perils from burning winds, drifting sand 
i water-skins, and the ferocious onslaughts of blood- 
thirsty Bedouins. Of such stirring incident there is little or none, 
although Mr. Turton describes what he did see of desert life 
with very considerable spirit and freshness. The greater part of 
his book is devoted merely to ordinary notes on the 
“lions” of places with which many people are thoroughly 
familiar; yet we may say that he has made a fairly readable 
volume-on tolerably well-worn themes. It would be decidedly 
more readable than it is were it not for the assiduous efforts 
which he makes to be We should imagine him to be a 
man who would be the life and soul of a carriage-full of railway 
excursionists, and whose spirits would show but little sensible de- 
pression even when subjected to the trying ordeal of a Spanish dili- 
gence journey. But the jests that might serve to enliven a weary 
‘way are apt to suffer seriously by keeping ; and the style of Mark 
Twain in such books as his Innocents Abroad not unfrequently be- 
comes irritating and aggravating even under the hand of the 
master. Thus we begin to surmise what we may expect when 
Mr. Turton tells us, in the first , that “ there was a slight dis- 
ent between us and the tide—the latter getting the best of 
argument”; and we are resigned and ed when we are 
informed, a few pages later, that ‘‘the engine seemed to be suffer- 
y ing.” We are to admit, however, that this 
cheery te has its advan for the author's readers as 
well as for the author himself. He can come out strong under 
i circumstances when he had to rough it in Arab encamp- 
ments in the confines of French Algeria, and his cheerfulness reacts 
on his narrative, which is generally sufficiently lively. 

The fact that Mr. Turton made his way through Spain during the 
Carlist war added little to the interest or incidents of the tour,though 
it did not tend to the comfort of the tourists. He and his brother 
went ashore at Santander, where they could get no better accom- 
modation than beds in the hotel dining-room, in which there was 
@ continual coming and going of wakeful and restless strangers, 
who seemed to have been even less fortunate than themselves. On 
the journey southward they found the railway stations watched 
and picketed in a way which was more suggestive of probable 
danger than of reassuring ee of defence. Half-a- 
as Mr. Turton were likely to 

ve given anything but a satisfactory account of a raidin 
of Carlist veterans. Wherever he goes, we may give Mick tho 
credit of being independent, and even original, in his remarks 
and opinions. Descending the Guadarrama range on the Escorial, 
his first impression of that stupendous pile was its resemblance to 
some magnified Continental hotel, such as the Beau Rivage at 
Ouchy or the National at Lucerne; nor was the impression sen- 
sibly modified on a nearer approach. We suspect, however, that 
an hotel-keeping Company would have had to close its doors 
long ago had it modelled its style of architecture on the 

my grandeur of the Escorial, and chosen to set down 

Its establishment surroundings so dismal. Visiting the 
i of Madrid, our author gets animated in his ad- 
miration of the Murillos, but owns courageously to being disap- 
inted with the masterpieces of Velasquez. ‘“ This might have 
due to the uninteresting subj he generally selects—por- 
traits, ora man on horseback, or a friar begging, or some one person 
or thmg.” If Mr. Turton prefers sujets de genre to portraits which 
we have been in the habit of thinking irresistible in force, fidelity, 
and spirit, we marvel that his attention was not arrested by the 
Hillanderas, the Borrachos, and the Meninas. If he likes land- 
scape, did he not admire the painter's marvellous versatility as 
shown in his “ Fountains of Aranjuez”; or, if he cares for a magni- 
ficent historical subject, did he overlook the “ Lanzas,” or the 
“Surrender of Breda,” of whieh Ford says, with his accustomed 
critical acumen, that “never were knights, soldiers, nor national 
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character better painted, or the heavy Fleming, the intellectual 
Italian, or the proud Spaniard, more nicely marked”? Mr. Turton, 
too, when he was speaking of the treasures of the Madrid Gallery, 
might just as well have called attention to the forty-three Titians, 
ranging from the crude adolescence of the great Venetian to his 
battle-piece of the fight at Lepanto, painted in his decadence, when 
he was ninety-one. However, considering the season in which 
he visited Spain, Mr. Turton may be complimented on the 
conscientious and vigorous way in which he did the country. 
He went there in the height of summer, and although it is true 
that churches and galleries may be found to be the coolest places 
of retreat when the thermometer stands at 88° or 90° in the shade, 
yet we esteem it greatly to a tourist's credit when he musters 
resolution to go beyond the awnings of the cafés. The heat had its 
drawbacks in more ways than the actual fatigue of travelling in it. At 
Seville, for example, the travellers were recommended to take rooms 
on the ground floor of the hotel, as being a trifle less glaring than 
those in the upper stories. But their windows, which were crossed 
by iron bars, looked immediately on to the narrow street; it was 
impossible to close either window or shutter; and so the i 
crowd outside, loafing in search of distraction, used to pause and 
survey the strangers at leisure. The beggars crushed their way to 
the front places, and clinging on to the window bars, were un- 
ceasing in their professional whine. And when the evening 
advanced and the beggars had gone to bed, they were beset by 
visitors still more irritating, and quite as importunate, for the mos- 
quitoes came swarming in in clouds. We have always been of 
opinion that Southern people, like the Spaniards or Italians, can 
only be studied to advantage in the summer season, when they are 
leading their ordinary out-of-door life, instead of shivering in their 
sunless homes. But then to our mind the observer ought himself 
to go in for the dolce far niente, haying previously settled himself 
comfortably in the place of sojourn he has selected. touring like 
Mr. Turton’s becomes somewhat too exhausting, especially when 
you administer it yourself in a limited holiday way of recrea- 
tion. But, although the intense heat might have supposed to 
make his appetite fastidious, Mr. Turton has a very true observa- 
tion as to the cookery one meets with in Spanish hotels. Popularly, 
it is supposed to be foully greasy, and to savour most offensively of 
pungent garlic; and this may be the case occasionally in out-of-the- 
way ventas and small coasting steamers. But at any of the places 
where English people are likely to make a halt, the dinners, as a 
rule, are more than tolerable; and in all our experience of the 
Spanish high roads we remember but one solitary occasion on 
which we were overpowered by the flavour of garlic. 

Mr. Turton was fortunate in the circumstances under which he 
paid his short visit to Algeria, At Cartagena he had made the 
acquaintance of the French administrator of the district of 
Mostaganem, who invited him to his house and guided him in a 
visit to the interior. The two gentlemen were accompanied by a 
couple of French ladies, so that they made up an ble = > 
though, as may be supposed, they attempted no formidab e pe 
ventures. Their Arab host was a certain Mohamed Ben Mocktit 
Ben Ahmed, whom Mr. Turton, in his own facetious way, calls 
Mr. Mocktit “for short.” We know not whether Ben Mocktit 
may have had any arriére pensée of placing himself well in the 
Soma the Frenchman in authority, but it is certain that 

is hospitality was extreme. With flowing Oriental courtesy, he 
placed fis country and all it contained at the disposal of his guests, 
and he backed up his words with generousactions. He despatched 
a cavalcade of horses and mules to meet them, although there was 
a drawback to their rapid progress in the circumstance that the 
ladies were com to dispense with side-saddles. The dinner 
that awaited them in his tent was sumptuous, and Mr. Turton 
gives an appetizing account of the bill of fare, although doing it the 
justice that etiquette demanded taxed their power to the utmost. 
A sheep roasted whole followed the preliminary cups of coffee; 
and although the animal was wrenched asunder by force or hewn to 
pieces with hatchets, Mr. Turton pronounced it delicious. The 
mutton was succeeded by soup, a variety of Arab ollas, and an 
elaborate dessert; and the whole was wound up with the inevitable 


oasis of Biskra, the limit of French authority in that direction; 
then he took steamer from Constantine to Tunis, whence, after s 
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t | couss-couss, Which comes in somewhat inappropriately when you 
i are already more than sated. On this occasion, however, the chief 
produced from his cellars, wherever these may have been situated 
in the hot desert sands, some bottles of excellent Hermitage; so it 
was no wonder that his dinner party passed off admirably. It 
A was but natural that the sleeping arrangements should be less 
satisfactory, although Mr. Turton bore oP against discomforts with 
his usual good-humoured philosophy. The ladies had been accom» 
modated with the only tent; while he and the administrator had 
A to make the best they could of one of the more permanent huts of 
earthand boughs. They might possibly have got over interruptions to 
their rest from the hoarse barking of the dogs and the piercing eries 
i of the jackals; but the fleas that swarmed over them were in- 
defatigable and innumerable. And when Mr. Turton had re- 
turned in despair from a stroll among the Arabs chatting or 
nodding over their camp-fires, he found that one of the dogs 
had taken possession of his place, having retired to the hut to 
finish a bone in peace. He gives an interesting account of his 
visits to the State prisons, and to some notorious criminals who 
had been caught and caged ; but we wish he had told us some 
ieee oo | ie instead of taking us on a visit to its Roman remains. 
Se From Butna he made a second ex ition into the desert to the 
j | 
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very flying visit, he returned homewards by way of Sicily and Italy. 
Considering that all Mr. Turton has to say of so many and such 
various countries is contained in 290 widely-printed pages, it may 
be supposed that his observations must be sufficiently desultory. 
But, so far as they go, they are generally entertaining, although it 
may be a question how far they are worth publication. 


THE ROYAL COLONIAL INSTITUTE.* 


pe se is an Association which brings together in the London 
season many colonists visiting the mother-country, with other 
gentlemen interested in the Colonies as proprietors, merchants, or 
travellers, and a few retired Governors or members of the 
official service. Its monthly discussions, usually preceded by a 
dinner, naturally lead to the interchange of fresh information, 
anecdotic or statistical, concerning the progress of our distant 
settlements. This useful branch of contemporary history does 
not, however, as yet obtain its due share of attention in the 
ordinary newspaper, and we fear that the average educated 
Englishman is too often in contented ignorance of the mere 
geography of the boundless British Empire. The Colonial Insti- 
tute seems therefore doomed for some time to labour on in modest 
obscurity, with a good-natured Duke at its head, occasionally 
doing the honours of a festive welcome to meritorious Knights 
of St. Michael and St. George. Several indeed of its more active 
members, being ardent political theorists, and not, like most of the 
travelled Fellows, men of tical experience in colonial life, 
have seemed eager to push their Institute into a more conspicuous 
sphere of action. They would convert it into the organ of a 
movement which still hovers or flutters with doubtful powers of 
flight in the nether air, a conception hitherto feeble and form- 
less, hatched under the equivocal name of Imperial Federation. 
This B puy speculative theme of debate is frequently inter- 
polated by the zeal of its authors in the more instructive con- 
versations of the Institute upon the industrial resources, the 
pastoral, agricultural, and mineral wealth of the different colonial 
provinces, their land laws, immigration, railroads, tariffs, and 
commercial prospects. We nevertheless find in the recent volume 
of these Proceedings a good deal of solid matter worthy of public 
pee with regard especially to the Australasian quarter of the 
wor. 

It is scarcely needful for us just now to observe that deputations 
of the Institute waited on Lord Carnarvon during the last Session 
to speak about the proposed exchange of the Gambia for a piece 
of the Gold Coast, the disputed French claims of territorial rights 
in Newfoundland, and the projected Colonial Museum at West- 
minster. We hope at least that the Institute's advocacy of the last- 
named scheme will yet turn togoodaccount. A report and debate 
on the quality of Australian wines, which may possibly hereafter 
become a substantial branch of industry, would lead us too far into 
the functions of the “ Analytical Chemist” at Mr. Veneering’s 
dinner-table. The acclimatization, too, of imported birds and 
fishes in Australia, a subject brought forward with much pleasantry 
by Mr. Edward Wilson, supported by Mr. Youl, should be 
examined by scientific naturalists. It demands, in fact, a more 
comprehensive view of the relative distribution of animal 
Species, and of their mutual check upon an excessive and 

icious increase. Lieutenant Cameron, as the African lion of 

season, proved acceptable to this and to other Societies with 
hisstirring tale ofa wondrous walk from Lake Tanganyika toBenguela. 
But it would have been hazardous for the Institute, whose members 
came from several other quarters of the world, to endorse forth- 
with his scheme of a powerful Company, with a political and 
military administration, for the conquest of the Lualabaand the Congo, 
and of countless negro tribes. Since we hardly yet know what to 
think of Sir Samuel Baker's and Mr. Stanley's experiments on the 
Nile and Victoria Nyanza, it seems prudent to wait a little while 
before committing such a responsible task to any private joint-stock 
enterprise. 

The same remark must also be made upon a scheme lately pro- 
pounded by Sir Julius Vogel in New Zealand for what is called 
“the Civilization of the Pacific.’ The project of a chartered 

_ Company rests upon the official shelf. That question indeed will 
soon demand settlemeut, or will settle itself in one form or another ; 
and we thank Mr. Coleman Phillips, of Auckland, for his valuable 
contribution to the volume before us. A very complete and 
authentic description of Polynesia and its native races was fur- 
nished two years ago in an official Report to the New Zealand 
Government ; but it is hardly to be got at in England, unless 
somebody here will move to have it reprinted. The treatise in- 
eluded among the Proceedings of the Colonial Institute is a fair 
sketch of this important subject. It would indeed have been more 
serviceable as regards the political problem if it took in a more 
limited area. There is a sort of geographical ambition which easily 
besets the widely informed special essayists upon topies of this kind. 
“ The Pacific,” or “ Polynesia,” is really too large a concern, like 
Mas. Jellaby’s “ Africa,” for any practical business of statesmanship, 
of philanthropy, or commerce. No single agency, no combination 
that is at all probable in our times, can undertake without the risk of 
awkward rivalry to civilize an entire side of the terrestrial globe. 
Nor would it be feasible, except at a preposterous outlay for steam 


* Proceedings of the Royal Colonial Institute. Vol. VII., 18 Pub- 
lished by the festitate, 15 Strand. 


‘coaling, even with the numerous and ubiquitous navy of Great 


Britain, to achieve the regular visitation of a thousand islands 
scattered over an area of twenty million square miles. The divi- 
sions which Mr. Coleman Phillips has indicated are perfectly justified 
_ glance at the map of that part of the ocean. It extends altogether 

ut thirty degrees to the north, and as much to the south, of the 
Equator, and more than a hundred ger from west toeast. But 
for any ose with whieh British colonization has to do in 
connexion with the natural development of our Australasian in- 
terests, three-fourths of this vast area must be rej from con- 
sideration. The North Pacific region is partly retained by its 
Spanish discoverers ; partly, in the Hawaiian group, it is under 
American protection, not yet officially avowed. In Eastern 
Polynesia, which lies now rather out of the way of European 
commerce, France has established her titular dominion of the 
Marquesas, and her effective ruling protectorate of Tahiti and 
some other islands. In the Central region, though we have 
annexed the Fiji archipelago‘and have gained some influence in 
Tonga or the Friendly Isles, the predominant European connexion 
at Samoa is that of German merchants, who have many trading 
stations and plantations in the islands far away to the north of 
the Navigator group. It would be unjust for England now to 
grudge those nations an opportunity of trying what they can do 
in the open outer spaces of the world. The Western Pacific region, 
on the other hand, in which Fiji should properly be included, and 
which lies within the 180th meridian, chietly between the New 
Zealand and Australian degrees of longitude, is part of Australasia. 
To this region, on the whole, English policy might assert a reason- 
able claim. It is certainly to be regretted that our ——— ally 
in the Crimean War of 1854 was allowed at that time, by taking 
French leave, to himself of New Caledonia. This act was 
coolly perpetrated in spite of the protest of Sir George Grey, at a 
time when the island actually stood as British territory named in 
the commission of a colonial governor. By our condonation of this 
rather audacious exploit—almost the only performance of Napoleon 
IIL., except the “‘revendication ” of Savoy, which any per- 
manent addition to the French ire—a of transportation, 
oddly enough, was provided for the Parisian Communists of 1871. 
Our Australian colonists now wistfully imagine that they could 
have put that large island, one of Cook’s happiest discoveries, to 
more profitable use; and our Missionary Societies deplore the ex- 
tinction of their teaching in the adjacent Loyalty But 
we scarcely concur in the apprehensions sometimes expressed of a 
possible future danger to our colonies, or to their maritime trade, 
from this French acquisition of a naval harbour in the West 
Pacific. If ever, unhappily, war should arise, New Caledonia 
ought not to be left six weeks under the French flag; it could and 
should, by an easy stroke, be restored to our Australasian’ system. 
The Colonial Governments themselves, if “ Imperial Federation ” 
means their active co-operation in the wars of the British Empire, 
ought to be readily capable of raising and using for that p a 
sufficient naval force. We rely on their strictly respecting, during 
@ peace which we trust may never be broken, the existing rights 
of France in New Caledoni . 

But there is an obvious estion to be made with regard to 
many islands yet unclaimed. It behoves the ambitious statesmen of 
New Zealand, and those of New South Wales and Victoria, before 
they call upon Great Britain for burdensomeadditions to her Empire, 
to think of gradually creating a small colonial fleet. They are 
naturally desirous to see British authority established in the South- 
Eastern peninsula of New Guinea, where Captain Moresby has 
already taken possession, for Queen Victoria, of the most commodious 


Hebrides, the Banks group, the Santa Cruz, and the Solomon 
Islands—there are ble reasons for their y ale 
nexation. The English Church Missions, with a martyred 


Bishop of Melanesia, and the efforts of British naval officers, such 
as the lamented Commodore Goodenough, to stop the kidnapping 
of natives for a kind of slavery which then existed, are undertak- 
ings from which it is not agreeable to draw back. In conjunc- 
tion with the recent Act of Parliament for correcting abuses in 
the Polynesian labour traffic, and with the extensive powers that 
accompany Sir Arthur Gordon's installation in the Fiji Govern- 
ment, they amount to an implied national pledge for the work of 
Melanesian civilization. - This must extend ultimately to the 
Solomon Isles, which have as yet no European settlers, and to 
New Britain, New Ireland, and the Admiralty Isles, in the 
Equatorial latitudes off the East coast of New Guinea. For those 
islands will otherwise become mere dens of savage pirates in- 
festing the route of future commerce from the South Seas to 
China. We are therefore not inclined to dispute, in the 
policy of taking under British ianship, in due time, all those 
insular fragments of West Pacitic territory not yet formally appro- 
priated by any other nation. But it is the Australian eolo 

the merchants and shipowners of Sydney and Auckland, the 
Queensland and North Australian planters, and other employers of 
imported labour, who will be the first to profit by such a poliey 5 
and it is fair that they should bear of the cost. 

are still unwilling, as in the case of Fiji, to pay their share of the 
government expenses in new settlements, they ought at least to 
provide, in their own dockyards, each province for itself, a little 


| Squadron to aid our own navy in the armed police of their seas. 


harbours. It is expedient, we admit, for our commercial interests : 
in general, that positions comeing, the most direct ways of 
navigation between the East Indies or China and Australia should 
be secured against foreign occupation. With regard also to the a 
outer Melanesian region—in the ag, te—namely, the New : 

| 
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Commodore Goodenough, had his life been spared, would have 
been a most fitting and useful commander-in-chief of combined 
Imperial and Australian naval forces. 

uch a practical tribute of colonial loyalty would, in our 

inion, do more towards realizing “‘ Imperial Federation” than all 
the speechmaking of the Royat Colonial Institute will ever do. 
For what is the good of talking about a Federal Parliament, or 
a Federal Council of State, or the admission of a few Colonial 
members, with or without votes, to sit in our House of Commons, 
unless we are secure of their helping to bear our national risks and 
burdens? The Duke of Manchester, who has perhaps sounded 
the mind of some influential politician on the subject, sees that it 
is futile. “If we are to have representation of the Colonies 
here,” says he, “ the Colonies must give their representatives the 
power of voting money.” There are indeed, to our eyes, many 
other difficulties and objections. In general, the inhabitants of 
different colonies, except perhaps a few gentlemen who have met 
at this Institute in London, know and care even less about each 
other's affairs than the general British public knows of them, 
which is extremely little. The Gambia and the Newfoundland 
— will not greatly interest the rising generation in Mel- 

urne; though some of their fathers, having emigrated hence as 
full-grown Englishmen, may feel a slight concern in _ 
foreign negotiations touching any fragment of the Empire. e 
welfare of the Empire, in the widest and simplest view, may be 
expected for some time hereafter to engage a portion of colonial 
sympathies ; but the particular business of the several remote pro- 
vinces with the Home Government could never be furthered by 
the advice of a Federal Council or Assembly, whose constituents 
would mostly disregard or ignore nine-tenths of the subjects before 
them. The political capacity of our fellow-subjects in the 
Australian, Canadian, and South African Legislatures may be 
equal, for aught we know, to that of our English county 
sessions and town councils, or the main body of our House of 
Commons. But it is surely not sufficient to afford a perpetual 
delegation of select statesmen, with Imperial minds and world- 
wide knowledge, to aid our Government in common deliberations 
upon the multiplicity of colonial affairs. 

his crotchet, if we may call it so without offence, has remained 
a stumbling-block in the otherwise very useful discussions of the 
Institute. We are not surprised that Bishop Perry, in the talk 
which followed his interesting essay on the Social ss of 
Victoria, declined to have anything to say to Imperial Federa- 
tion. Mr. William Fox likewise, a former Prime Minister of 
New Zealand, who gave a rather partial and superficial view of 
the settlement of that country, not looking at much beyond the 
results of the Wakefield system, by that favourite topic 
of more recent projectors in significant silence. Few persons, 
indeed, who are really conversant with political life in the 
Colonies, that is to say, in those which enjoy representative con- 
stitutions of their own, will be found seriously to entertain this 
notion. They are perfectly aware that colonists are quite nn- 
ony ag for what the Duke of Manchester rightly understands to 

the indispensable preliminary of Imperial Federation. It is 
conceivable that once in a way, in the hour of a great Imperial 
emergency, patriotic feeling might inspire an Australian or 
Canadian Legislature to the free gift of an occasional subsidy, if 
they believed the mother-country to be in sore want of it; or that 
they might equip an ironclad or a regiment of rifles for Imperial 
service. But these would be special and voluntary efforts, which 
Canada, to do her justice, has already shown her willingness to 
make. They are essentially different from a constitutional com- 
pact by which the Colonies should bind themselves to send repre- 
sentatives, ‘‘ with the power of the purse,” either to Parliament or 
to a Council sitting around the Colonial Office, like the Indian 
Council. That is a notion which no real colonist, so far as we 
know, could be got to entertain seriously. Mr. Strangways, late 
Attorney-General for South Australia, in the medley of speeches 
upon a variety of subjects which followed General Bisset’s lecture 
upon South Africa, chose to be facetious about it. He drew 
a comic sketch of some British-American backwoodsman—why 
not Australian ?—behaving with boorish rudeness among 
our more polished rural aristocracy in the House of Commons. It 
is easy to raise a laugh by such humorous fancies; but the average 
colonial gentleman has quite as good manners as the home-staying 
English squire or man of business. Members of the Royal Colonial 
Institute, at least, do not need to be reminded of this fact, 


THIS SON OF VULCAN.* 


goed wo fort is on ht to have been 
better all through; but that daaggtiiting snes of partial 
flabbiness which spoils so much work of modern time, that un- 
mistakable evidence of weariness and insutlicie of subject 
which creeps like a blight over the pages of all but our best 
writers, here as elsewhere destroys our enjoyment, and makes us 
feel, long before we have come to the end, that the literary merit 
of the novel is not what it promised to be at the beginning. The 
authors have necessarily added to their difficulties by creating an 
odd complication of social circumstances, which we think would 


* This Son of Vulcan. A Novel. By the Authors of “ Ready-M 
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have been found impracticable in real life, and which it would 
have certainly been more honest workmanship to avoid. A 
girl brought up with all the habits and acquirements of a gentle 
woman would scarcely have volunteered to leave her protectress 
whom she loved, and to make her home with a man, even though 
her father, who had lived for years as a tramping pedlar, and who 
was in heart and mind a tramp still; and a boy who had also been 
“on the road” up to ten years of age would hardly have thrown off 
every trace of his first impressions of life so entirely as Jack Arm- 
strong does, even with the aid of such after teaching as he gets 
from his old patron and protector, Mr. Fortescue, the clergyman. 
The authors must forgive us for saying that there is a taint 
of affectation in this translation of condition that would spoil 
even a better book than Zhis Son of Vulcan, because it seems as 
if human interest were confined to class condition, and social 
standing were of more importance than natural passion or 
pathetic circumstance. If a writer wishes to give the 
colour and raciness of low life, nothing is easier than to make 
it also interesting and pathetic; but it is a mistake to bring 
low life into the circle of the higher, and to imagine that it can 
be whitewashed into cenformity. 


Again, is fiction any the better for being a literal transcript of 
real things, when those things are inartistic on the one side and 
unlikely on the other? A good drama is not made up of the 
tame elements of an everyday occurrence, such as might happen in 
any house at any moment; nor is a pathological study, how true 
soever to facts, aught but revolting to the sense and false to art when 
offered as aromance. So the best picture is not a photographic repro- 
duction of a dull bit of country, nor yet the accurate representation 
of ugly details, anatomical or other; and the best novelis that wherein 
the normal conditions of human life are wrought into natural but 
interesting circumstances, not one where you have to be assured 
beforehand that such and such things did really happen, and that 
the work is so far faithful—that is, photographic rather tham 
creative, and odd rather than natural. ‘The whole of the episode 
of Cardiff Jack, both in its social and psychological aspects, is to our 
thinking strained and unnatural. He is an unmitigated scoundrel 
throughout; a man who does not stop even at a fiendish attempt 
to murder a child—an attempt which merely by an accident does 
not succeed—and who has no fibre of goodness in him like that 
which lifts Myles Cuolahan from the mire of iniquity and rascal- 
dom. After having tried to drown Jack Armstrong when a little 
boy, he endeavours to incite the hands at the factory to murder 
him whena grown man. Yet, instead of giving him up to the 
authorities, as was the manifest duty of a loving and a sensible 
gui, Norah takes this old scoundrel to her own house, gives him 
read and milk, fair words, and finally tears :— 

She fetched him cold meat. As he ate greedily, she began to think of 
his wretched, miserable, sinful life, terminating in an old age so ungodly 
and so despicable. Then tears came into her eyes, and when her guest 
looked up his hostess was weeping over him. 

He answered her look with one that might almost be called a look of 
shame. The meat had strengthened him, and his reason was returned. 

“ Don’t cry over me,” he said roughly. “ Keep your tears for some one 
= crying over... . Lend mea hat, and give me a little money, and 

et me go. 

She al him a hat of Jack’s, and took out her purse. 

“ I have not got much money,” she said, looking at the contents. 

The man made asnatch at the little purse, and tore it from her hands. 
She half screamed, and then looked him boldly in the face. 

“Take it all,” she said. “ You are welcome to it all—and more, if I had 
it—if only you will repent and lead a better life.” 

He hesitated. Then he gently placed the purse back in her hands. And 


The wretched man left the purse in her hands, untouched, and disap- 


After this he appears again asa miserable old man coming along 
the road. “A disgraceful old man ; an old man all in rags, dirt, 
and tatters ; a mumbling old man; one who shook his head from 
side to side, and had protruding lips that trembled while he talked 
to himself; an old man with flowing white hair. After him. 
followed a tail of boys hooting and cheering. And at sight of that 
horrible old man” Norah rushes out of the room, brings him into 
the house, put him on a chair, gives him again milk—not whisky— 
sends for a doctor and a nurse, and when he drops asleep, has him 
undressed, washed, and put to bed. In the middle of the night 
she hears a noise; wrapping a white dressing-gown round her, 
but forgetting her slippers, she goes downstairs, and finds Mr. 
Cardiff in his night-shirt, armed with a long chisel, and making 
for the kitchen. After a short colloquy, the young lady dexterously 
gains possession of the chisel, reminds her interesting guest, who 
is raving for whisky, of the boy whom he had, as he believed, 
murdered some years ago; kneels down in prayer, and the old 
fellow in his night-shirt kneels down too, and then she carries him 
off to bed “ feeble and unsteady, wondering and dazed,” but quiet 
and sleepy. The next morning he wakes in the fever of delirium 
tremens; but after a week of this terrible madness comes out 
healed in body, but mentally a boy of fourteen. All his evil life 
“on the road” is forgotten. He is no longer Gentleman Cardiff 
or Captain Cardiff, “ prince of all the road,” “ the biggest rogue in 
all England,” “the king of rogues,’ “whom nobody touches,” as 
| Myles Cuolahan puts it, but a“ boy” who answers to the name 


v 
ro 
| 
then he began to stammer : 
“TI tried to ruin Jack Armstrong. I know you now. You are Myles 
Cuolahan’s daughter. . . . 1 wanted to murder the boy ten years ago. . . . 
It is all true... . You saved my life from the men... . You brought 
me here... . . . You gave me meat anddrink...... You... You 
....” He bent his head. “You shed tears over me... And f 
rob you. I said I was a gentleman once. I was... I was a gentleman 
once.” 
| 
i 
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of “Arthur V. Dimsdale,” and when he speaks has “ the 
sweetest possible blush ”:— 


There was no fear of him ; the doctor told them, that such as he was now, 
he would probably remain till the end came ; he showed no vices—he spoke 
gently and nicely—he drank water by choice—he was delighted to be sent 
on messages—he would go and buy things for them—he would dig in the 

, and manifested a fine taste for flowers ; only he could not bear the 

it of a book, and never wanted to read anything. When any one noticed 

, he would blush and laugh, like a sensitive boy; he never lost his 

temper—never was discontented, never sulky. “ Altogether,” as Miss 
Ferens said, “ the only boy that was ever tolerable.” 

No one in Esbrough in him the fine from the United 
States who egged on the workmen to attack young Mr. Armstrong; nor 
did any of the boys remember him in the me, tottering old man they 
had chivied through the streets as joyously as the children in Mansoul, 
since the deliverance of that city, are reported to chivy any unfortunate 
waif and stray from the camp of Diabolus. 

Once Norah was reading from a paper an account of some cruel deed. 

The “ boy ” interrupted her. 

“ Norah,” he said, “ don’t read any more. How can people be so wicked ? 
It is too dreadful to think of.” 

Evidently a carefully and delicately reared boy. 


All this episode, however beautiful as an ideal act of charity 
and magnanimity, is wrong in view of the obedience due to 
the law by every citizen; moreover, it is absurd, and so un- 
likely as a circumstance of ordinary lish life that we feel 
the whole story fading away into that kind of world “ where 
nothing is but all things seem,” and that it is as much a picture 
of Utopia or Erewhon as of any part of Great Britain. If the 
circumstantial of the narrative is, to say the least, improbable, 
what is the good of the psychological puzzle involved in the old 
rascal’s forgetfulness of fis true self and nature to his long-past 
boyhood of fourteen? The same kind of puzzle was offered us in 
the story of John Holdsworth, Mate, but that was made part of the 
plot, and the conduct of events hung on the restoration of the 
injured man’s memory. Here it is a mere excrescence, disturbing 
and unsatisfactory to the reader, while it clogs the action of the 
story by so much deadweight of adventitious matter. 

The sudden change of Miss Ferens is also a bit of psychological 
work that is far from satisfactory. A character such as hers 
acts on fixed principles and it is hard to convince it of error. 
When people of strong will and clear views find that their 
system has failed in the effect which they wished to produce, 

ey lay the blame on others rather than take it to them- 
selves. We believe that Miss Ferens in real life, so far from 
suddenly changing her tactics with Norah, arid coming to an 
amicable understanding when she heard her giving so freely to the 
nurse all the confidence and affection withheld from herself, would 
have turned round on the child with anger, and would have accused 
her in words, as she did in the first moment in thought, of ingrati- 
tude. We grant the truth of these lightning-like conversions for 
some natures ; but those are the impressionable, the drifting, the 
receptive natures; not such as Miss Ferens, who, “ though with the 
passionate longing for something to love which belongs to the 
nature of strong women,” was also a woman of determined will 
and a clear understanding as to what she wanted and what she in- 
tended. She was eminently a strong-minded woman, with a con- 
tempt for men, for beauty, for love, for all kinds of feminine 
weakness. “She never thought about men at all, save with a 
feeling of pity and contempt,” say the authors of This Son of 
Vulcan; “she knew that women sometimes surrender themselves, 
their reason, their inclinations, and their independence to man; 
but she regarded every fresh instance that came before her as 
another instance of the weakness of our common humanity.” How 
does this go with the passionate need of something to love? The 
maternal instinct will scarcely answer the whole question; and 
this passionate need goes rather oddly with the conviction that 
“tenderness only made people weak,” and with the education on the 
strictest Spartan principles of a young beggar child whom she 
had adopted as her own from compassion for its condition. These 
are faults in drawing character which go far to spoil good work; 
but, in spite of its inequalities, much of the werk Se This Son of 
Vulcan is very good. 

Of Jack Armstrong, this poor little “son of Vulcan,” whose birth 
cost his mother her life, and whose father was lying, a heap of 
smouldering ashes, having set fire to his house while drunk, just 
at the moment when he was born, we can only say that he is a 
very comely picture of the ideal young man, strong and tender, 
manly and honest. His conduct with Mrs. Merrion, however, 
writes him down a companion of Dogberry on this side; but he 
makes amends for his folly by his goodness; and, after all, even the 
best young men are mostly fools in the hands of clever and un- 
scrupulous women, handsome and their seniors. Myles Cuolahan, 
too, is good, but a more composite, and therefore less harmonious, 

r than Jack. A man who consorts with tramps and rogues 
of the vilest description, but who keeps his sentiments still pure, 
and has always a certain poetry of feeling and refinement of nature, 
which we think must have rendered him both unfit for his com- 
pany and his company utterly distasteful to him—now a ruffian 
and nowa gentleman—is a kind of Japanese mermaid, part monkey, 
part fish, He saves himself from utter moral ruin just in time by 
taking the pledge, and keeping it; the description of his after 
temptations, though slight, reads wonderfully like truth, but the 


crossing lines of nobility and vulgarity, the mixing up of the soul 
personality 
more than a little confusing. We wish that our authors had not 
tried to be so subtle and so many-sided, and that they had con- 
tented themselves with a more simple, if a ruder, sketch of Myles, 


of a hero with the habits of a tramp, make his true 


But they are evidently kindly natured people, who cannot bear to 
leave sinful souls unredeemed. Even Paul Bayliss, whose scoundrel- 
dom is mixed up with his social standing, and is therefore more 
difficult to eradicate than the scoundreldom of the others, even he 
has an influx of sweetness and light which impels him to do justice 
to his long deceived victim; after which he dances “an ele- 
phantine breakdown” in his night-shirt before the cheval-glass, 
and is caught in this cheerful exercise by his footman, who natu- 
rally enough believes that he is mad. 

Running through the more everyda: = of the story we 
have an odd mesmeric, spiritualist, and alchemical vein, which 
we do not know whether the authors themselves believe, or 
have put forth only asa pleasantry. However we may regard it, 
it is silly; but the reasoning which prefaces the séance at Mr. 
Bastable’s, and the allusion made to “ those whose veracity s 
Jides, if there is any trust to be placed in position, education, 
honour, and the responsibilities attaching to the grand modern 
word of gentleman, ought to be beyond a doubt,” seems to point 
to some kind of belief in the possibilities of modern magic. This 
the authors must settle with their own common sense and powers 
of observation. To sum up, we should os this book is strong, 
rugged, and unequal. It ought to have much better, it could 

ily have been much worse ; but, as it is, we do not think time 
will be quite thrown away in reading it. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 


PORES TWO GREAT WORKS, “CHRIST LEAVING 


each t; with * Dream i “ Christian 
of xion, DoRE GALLERY, 


T° the MEMBERS of the GENERAL COUNCILS 


of the UNIVERSITIES of GLASGOW and ABERDEEN. 


GENTLEMEN,—Her Majesty has been graciously pleased to intimate her approval of my being 
appointed one of the Lords of Appeal under the provisions of the Appellate Jurisdiction 
Act, 1876. Having accepted that high office, I now deem it to be my duty to intimate 4 
resignation of the trust, which you confided to me on two as your Rep 
the Commons House of Parliament. On the first of these occasions you elected me, by a tend 
majority, as your representative when I was not an official of the late Government, but in 


” “ House of Caiaphas,” &c. &c., at the 

Sods Daily, Ten to ls. 
DURHAM GRAMMAR SCHOOL.—KING’S SCHOLAR- 
IPS.—The EXAMINATION of CANDIDATES for the KING'S SCHOLARSHIPS 
will tae place in the Chapter Room, on Thursday, the —— 5 Friday, t' —= 2th November, 

at 9A.M., when Six S sup, iy the e present vacancies. 

Scholarships (18 in number) are of the annual valine, of liga £40 (£30 yin money, with 
classical fees), and are tenable at the School for Four years, to w! a Fifth 


ono eudr Fit ears of age, whether previously at the School or not, is admissible as 
Candidate provided always 's that his parents are not in circumstances. 
ndidates must send in their names, with certificates of their birth, ands statement of cir- 
s, to Mr. E. PEELE, The College, Durham, on or before Thursday, November 16. 
may be btained by ‘applying to 
REV. HENRY HOLDEN, D.D., Head- Master. 


M COLL EG E. 
NNUAL EXAMINATION for SCHOLARSHIPS and EXHIBITIONS will 
be held on Decsmber a1 and 22. 


T ‘HE GRAMMAR SCHOOL, Cambridge.—The School House 

is now ready for Boarders. At the last” revision (Christmas, 1875) there were % Boys 
py S- this School at the University, of whom 21 had obtained Scholarships, Exhibitions. &c., 
Open larships at Christ’s and St. Catharine's and a Sizarship 


just obtained 
For Terms, Nc. ., apply to the Head-Master, J. B. ALLEN, M.A. 


CLERGYMAN, M.A. Oxford, can receive TWO PUPILS 
into his house is excellently for health 
30 St. Michael's Pince, Brighton, 


HEPUCATION i in FRANCE.—The Rev. ALBERT REVILLE, 

B.D., will be glad to receive into his Family FOUR PUPILS. [le lives in a large 
house on a hill, about a mile from the town of Dieppe, four hours from Paris, seven hours and 
a half, by way of Newhaven, from London. The situation is extremely healthy, and there is 
avery fine view over the sea and the country. French Language and Literature, as well as 
Classics and Mathematics, if desired. Terms, £160a year. References to Mr. Matthew Arnold, 
Professor Max Miller, Rev. James Martineau, Mr. George Du Maurier, Dr. Appleton, &c.— 
Address, Rev. A. RévILue, Neuville, Dieppe. Seine Inférieure, France. 


HE Rev. H. J. GRAHAM, M.A. Oxon., receives TWELVE 


PUPILS for the Public Schoo at Ashampstead Vicarage, Pangbourne, 
Berks. Terms, Eighty Guineas. 


A KENTISH RECTOR, ce'Pe Sore a Private Tutor to educate 
his own Sons ( Ten), and taking ion PUPILS, has ONE VACANCY. 
—Address, Recror, Messrs. Terry, Stoneman, & Co., Hatton Garden. 


MARRIED CLERGYMAN, residing in Oxford, who has 

had much experience as an Arm rmy Tutor. a and was for’ some time a Classical Master in 
one of the great Public Schools, receives RESIDENT PUPILS to be prepared for the 
Army, Public Schools, or Universities. Terms, 200 Guineas per annum.—Address, Rev. 
G. M.’A., Union Society, Oxford. 


A CLERGYMAN, who has had Twenty Years’ Experience in 
AR RDERS.” Head- Master of a Private School 2 a Cathedral city. has Vacancies for 


T° the ASSISTANT-MASTERS of PUBLIC SCHOOLS and 


Others.—The HEAD-MASTER of one of the ATE SCHOOLS in England, 
situated in hs neighbourhood of London, in conseque: ft the precarious state of his health, 
is desirous of associating with hima GENTLEMAN whe would be prepared to become his 
SUCCESSOR. The House and Grounds are admirably adapted for their purpose. and in the 
long course of years, during which the School has flourished, no cutee has been spared to make 
the domestic arrangements as perfect as possible. No one y who has not considerable 

ital at his command. Xe Agents need apply.—Address, A. i, care of Messrs. Gregory, 

tors, 1 Bedford Row, London, W.C. 


- Fees, 13 and 15 Term. &C., ON plication to Chandos 
‘and beautiful and 4 easy of access from all parts of 


to it, and likely to continue so. On the second, after experience of the manner in 
which I had discharged the duties of your ve, you re-elected me without oppo- 
sition, when I requested your support as Lord Advocate under the present Government. 

The period during which I have had the honour of a seat in the House of Commons has 
been fertile in questions of great variety and range ; but I must confine my remarks chiefly to 
those affecting Scotland. 

I had the honour, in my official position as Lord Advocate, to propose to the House the pro- 
visions of the Act of 1868, which secured to the Scottish Universities the privilege of returning 
members ; and I think I may claim for the Government under whom I have since acted,a 
desire to maintain and improve the system of instruction so successfully carried on by these 
Universities. 

In the course of the present year, Her Majesty, on the application of the University Councils, 
and acting on the advice of Her Government, appointed a Commission to consider whether any 
further improvements can be effected in the constitution and administration of these truly 
national institutions. The names of the Commissioners have secured the confidence of the 
country ; and I trust that the result of their inquiries will be satisfactory to those interested in 
University education, and afford a foundation for measures which will make the Universities 
still more useful to the people of Scotland. 


In 1867 I superintended an important measure of sanitary reform, having for its object the 
i Pp t of the laws relating to Public Health; and that measure 
obtained the assent of Parliament. I have reason to know that the Act was found useful in 
framing the Acts for the consolidation of the laws relating to the Public Health in England. 
The provisions of the Scottish Act went as far as the then state of public opinion would permit ; 
but I know that it has given general satisfaction. Some further provisions might be usefully 
adopted for supplementing the Act ; and I would have brought forward during last Session a 
Bill which I had in draft for that purpose, if the pressure of other public business had not pre- 
occupied the House. 

In 1868 I obtained the sanction of the Legislature to an Act for consolidating the Statutes 
relating to Heritable or Real Property in Scotland, having for its objects the simplifying, 
without rendering insecure, the transfer of land, and rendering testators less liable than 
formerly to have their intentions defeated through ignorance of the differences of the law in 
the various portions of the United Kingdom. Again, in 1874, I prepared and carried another 
Act relating to Land rights and Conveyancing, abolishing unnecessary charters,and making 
other improvements in regard to titles to land, which has given general satisfaction to the pro- 
fession and the public, and greatly lessened the expense of transfer. 

In 1863 I conducted in the House of Commons an Act to amend the procedure of the Court 
of Session and judicial arrangements in the Superior Courts of Scot!and, which had, I may say, 
without hesitation, the effect of remedying delays which had been the subject of much complaint, 
and of securing to litigants both economy and despatch. There was also passed an Act for im- 
proving the Registration of Sasines and other Writs relating to our old and much-valued 
system of Registration of Heritable Titles in Scotland, the result of which has been to improve 
the system of registration of Land rights, and further to reduce the expense of the transfer of 
lands. 

From 1870 to 1874 I held no official position. The only Scottish measure of importance which 
during that period beeame law was the Education Act of 1872; and I think I may claim the 
evedit of having aided to secure an object most dear to the wishes of the people of Scotland— 
the maintenance of religious education in our schools. The recent action of the Scotch Educa- 
tion Department of the Privy Council will add most materially to the usefulness of an Act 
which, in spite of some serious defects, has, in many points of view, proved of material advan- 
tage to the cause of elementary education. 

I a’ stain from referring in detail to numerous Acts of smaller importance affecting Scotland 
which have received the assent of the Legislature relating to Trusts, Entails, andto Municipal 
and other matters. 

In 1875 an Act was passed for 
classes in the large towns of Scotland. 

In_ 1876, owing to the — of Imperial questions of great importance. I was unable to 
t assent of the House of Commons to some important measures which were the sub- 
jecto stroversy, including a Bill for the Amendment of the Poor-Law in Scotland. This 
iil + mtained provisions redressing certain grievances of the Medical Profession in Scotland, 
which, in 1869,in addressing you, I had promised’ to endeavour to remedy. I brought them 
before a Committee of the House of Commons in 1870, and the Bill was framed upon the re- 
commendations of that vay gee that there should be paid for the services of proper 
medical men salaries to be fix with due recard to the extent of the parish and the number 
of the paupers—such salaries to be exclusive of the ‘cost of medicines and medical 


the impr t of the dwellings of the working 


‘WANTED, a TUTORSHIP, by an OXFORD FIRST CLASS- 


MAN. Successful in Tuition.—Address, M.A., 12 Ramsgate, Louth, Lincolnshire. 


ATER-COLOURS and other styles of DRAWING TAUGHT 
LADY EXHIBITOR. Country visited.— Address, ZENA, 


by an experienced 
Waters's, 97 Westbourne Grove. 


HLYDROPATHY.— —SUDBROOK PARK, Richmond Hill, 
EDWARD LANE, M.A., M.D. Edin. Invalidsand those re- 
rest andchange. Turkish Bathson the premises. Private entrance to Richmond Park. 


HOTELS. 
BRIGHTON. —BEDFORD HOTEL.—Facing Sea and 


Esplanade. Near the West Pier. Central and quiet. Lonz established. Suites of 
Rooms. Spacious Coflee-room for Ladies and Gentlemen. Sea-Water Service in the Hotel. 


P. O. RICKARDS, Manager. 
RIGHTON.—NORFOLK HOTEL. Recently considerably 


enleent; every comfort ; conveniently situate between the new West Pier and the Law: 
Ladies and Gentlemen's Coffee Room ; Reading, Billiard, and Smoking Rooms. ‘ 


G. D. LEGGE, Manager. 


[LFRACOMBE HOTEL.—Bracing air and beautiful scenery. 


Appointments perfect ; Wines choice ; excellent Cuisine ; 250 rooms. 
Tariff on application to MANAGER, Iifracombe, North daily. 


The assent of the Legislature was in 1876 riven to the Appellate Jurisdiction Act, which 
provides for the retention by the House of Lords of their jurisdiction in appeals, which had 
previously given such satisfaction to all parts of the United Kingdom, and to Scotland in parti- 
cular. ‘There was also passed im 1876,an Act for the amendment of procedure in the Sheriff 
Courts in Scotland. 


In 1874, on the application of mane pestis interested in the maintenance of Churches and 
Chapels in Scotland,an Act was passed to exempt them from local rates. 


In the same year an Act was passed to amend the laws relating to the appointment of Minis- 
ters of parishes in Scotland, commonly called oe Church Patronage Abolition Act. This 
ct has remo what in times past has provi e most fertile source of dissension within the 
Church, and of collision between the Ecclesiast ical and Civil Courts; and by narrowing the 
points of difference between the Established and other Presbyterian Churches in Scotland 
will. I trust, induce a more friendly spirit on the part of their members. The people of 
Scotland have reason to be grateful to the owners of patronages for the conciliatory manner 
in which they allowed these patronages to be dealt with. 
I trust,Gentlemen, that you will excuse me for having occupied your attention with so long 
@ statement; but I desired to show that the special interests of mage have not been 
neglected by me, and I venture to hope that, in another position, I may still 
to Scotland and’ the Scotch Universities. 
I have the honour to be, 
Gentlemen, 
Your obliged and faithful Servant, 
EDWARD S. GORDON. 


be of some service 


2 Randolph Crescent, Edinburgh, October 4, 1876. 
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ISSUE OF SIX PER CENT. DEBENTURE BONDS, 
AT £92 10s. PER £100. 


"THE ASSOCIATION of LAND FINANCIERS, 
LIMITED. 


EsTABLISHED AvGustT 2, 1870. 
OFFICES: 7 WHITEHALL PLACE, LONDON, SW. 
Issue of £500,000 Debenture Bonds, bearing Interest at the 
rate of £6 per Cent. per Annum. 


The Price of Issue is at the rate of £92 10s. per £100 Bond, payable 
as follows, viz. : 
£10 Application. 


March 8, 1877. 


Total £92 10s. per £100 Bond. 

For payments in full made within ten days after allotment a discount of £2 10s, 
per £100 will be allowed. The Bonds will be redeemable at par on October 5, 1886. 
The Interest will run from the 5th instant, and be payable half-yearly on April 5 
and October 5 in each year. Default in the punctual payment of any instalment 
will render liable to forfeiture the amounts previously paid. 

The Bonds will be delivered in exchange for Scrip after payment of the last 
instalment, with Coupons attached, the first of which will be due April 5, 1877. 


STATEMENT, 4 


wins extension of operations if sttitens purchases in landed home investments, which have 
proved now in the seventh year of its establishment 
—and the desire to an reserve, 80. as to maintai t and developing 
control over  s time past in its ownership—are 
the motives for present issue. 

The Association has graduall developed by aiming—under a vigorous management and 
it stable income from rentals rather than at profits from realisations, 
while a large number of its Debentures have been redeemed at par at different periods. 

Certain jereosen 8 of Freehold and other one eo now be made, on terms which would 
add con: an inc wonsed ratio, presen’ tion of the Association, 
the whole affording jointly a substantial secur inconte and by value—most ample in its 
nature and character, contrastin, th fluctuations of most securities affected 
by political and financial distur — 

The advantage of combined capital in the acquisition of real properties has been tested 
paws oy Ao success. The competition in the case of large purchases is not great. The official 

tains fifteen Companies under the * Land” classification, and fourteen 
= eee are for foreign and colonial investments. 

y be assumed that the rate of the or issue offers almost the highest advantages 
guarantee—where of the capital lies in freehold and 
leasehold estates, which are within reach of the mdholders as “* Home-realicable Securities.” 

The individual investor could not attain those advan: as coeumely on the average ; for, 

from his more restricted field, which brings in competition, he needs an experience 
and a judgment requiring some years of Roy and has to provide the necessary machinery 
tor collections, repairs, tenancies, &c., which in an established institution becomes a simple 
matter of system. 


This application of combined capital uniter these advantages is in a measure the adoption of 
the mutual principle—whi successful in the case of the Mutual Insurance 
Offices—to landed. oRiectenmenmil with the addition in this i instance of avaluable and recognized 
basis whi e years of test, under a gradual and improvement. 

The Assets of the aun under specific baler ogee made by independent surveyors. 
amounted on January 31, 1876, to upwards of £352,060*, considerably over =e thereof 
being freehold properties while the total liabilities Gosia uding all the share and debenture 
capital) were under £271,645—thus showing a large surp! ue. The present position has 


LIFE ASSURANCES, 


PHENIX FIRE OFFICE, 
LOMBARD STREET AND CHARING CROSS, LONDON.. “EsranuisHEpi782.” 
Prompt and liberal Loss Settlements. 
Insurances effected in all partsof the World. 


GEORGE WM. LOVELL, 
J BROOMFIELD, } Secretaries. 


LONDON and SOUTHWARK FIRE and LIFE 
Curzr Ovvice_73 and 4 KING WILLIAM STREET. E.C. 


W. P. REYNOLDS, Manager. 
[MPERIAL INSURANCE COMPANY. 
1 OLD BROAD STREET, £.C., and 16 & 17 PALL MALL,S.W. 


Established 1803. 
CAPITAL, £1,600,000. PAID-UP and INVESTED, £700,000. 


nsurances against Fire on Property in all parts of the world at moderate rates of premium. 
a and li 1 settlement of claims. 


Policies falling due at Michaelmas should be renewed before October 14 or the same will 
become void. 
E. COZENS SMITH, General Manager. 
LEGAL and GENERAL LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 


FLEET STREET (near Temple Bar). 
The recommendations laid down by the Officials of the Board ys Trade guy. 1874) had all 
the last Bonus investigatior 


been anticipated in their strictest form in the principles adopted at 
eeere 1871) of this Society. Thus: 


The “Seventeen Offices” Table of Mortality was employed roughonut. 
The future rate of Interest obtainable only. 
3. whole * Loading” was for future Expenses and Profits (see Government 


Schedule). 


resulting Reserves yielded the highest known Protection to Policies. The Bonus was 
yet declared. 


__Nine-tenths of the Profits belong to the Assured. 


LEGAL and GENERAL LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 
The NEXT BONUS will be declared to December 31, 1876. 
E. A. NEWTON, Actuary and Manager. 


(THE AGRA BANK, Limited.—Established in 1833, 
CAPITAL, £1,000,000. 
HEAD OrricE—NICHOLAS LANE, LOMBARD STREET, LONDON. 
BRaNcuES in Edinburgh, Calcutta, Kurrachee, Agra, Lahore, Shanghai, 
ong Kong. 
Current Accounts are ue at the Head Office on the Termscustomary with London Bankers, 
and Interest allowed when the Credit Balance does not fall below £100. 
posits received for fixed periods on the following terms, viz. : 
At5 percent. , subject to 12 months’ Noticeof 
For shorter periods Deposits will be received on terms to be agreed upon. 
Billsissued at the currentexchange of the day on any of the Branches of the Bank, free of 
extra charge ; and Approved Bills purchased for collection. 
Sales and Purchases effected in PD ritis h and — ign Securities, in East India Stock and 
Loans, and the safe custody of the same underta! 
Interestdrawn,and Army, Navy,and Civil Pay y and 
ne other description of Banking Business Money Agency, British and Indian, 


J. THOMSON, Chairman. 


been achieved by the simple yon per of pro = and heir under 
not by any “ process.”” 


The Properties now in han 
perannum. Taking this sum, of of which £14,050 per annum is estimated Ay freehold pena 


at only 18 years’ purchase, and the leasehold at only 12 aaa purchase lene deducting 
all ground-rents rom the latter). a total value of Fok is obtain: thus showing the mode- 
regulatio: per cen n paid. ‘The appointment of Stock 
brokers will be made after the Bonds have cn regula 


* The assets are valued to the satisfaction of a committee appointed at a general meeting. 


Board of Directors. 
W. ARMYTAGE EARNSHAW, Rey of Wath Hall, Wath-on-Dearne, Rotherham, and 
St. Stephen’s Club, Westminster, S. 
FREDERICK LEWIS MALGARINI, Esq., F.S.S., 6 Cornwall Terrace, Regent’s Park, 
N.W., and Southlands, Chale, Isle of Wi nt ( Chairman). 
JOHN OSMASTON, Esq., J.P., Osmaston Manor, Derby. 
Viscount POLLINGTON, J.P., 3 John Street, Berkeley Square, W., and Methley Park, 


Commissary-General L. ROUTH, 5 St. Charles Square, Notting Hill, London, W. 
Chief Secretary—W. P. GASKELL, Esq., J.P., of Fulmer House, Fulmer, Slough. 
Bankers. 
Messrs. RANSOM, BOUVERIE, & CO., 1 Pall Mall East, T.ondon, 8.W. 


K INAH A N’S LL 
KINAHAN & CO., London, finding that, through the recommendation of the Medical 
Profession, the demand for their CELEBRATED OLD LL WHISKY for purely Medicinal 
Purposes is very great, submit with pleasure the following Analysis by Dr. A. H. HaSSALL: 

“I have very carefully and fully analysed this well-known and popular Whisky. The 
samples were soft and mellow to the taste, aromatic and ethereal to the smell. The Whisky 
must be pronounced to be pure, well matured, and of very excellent quality. The Medical 
Profession may feel full confidence in the purity and quality of this Whisky.” 


K LAZENBY & SON’S PICKLES, SAUCES, and CON- 
DIMENTS.—E. & & SON, Sole Proprietors of the »celehrated Receipts, and 
Manufacturersof the Pickles, Sauces. ndiments, so long and ff y 
id their Name, beg to remind _ ‘Public that every article d by them is 

entirely Unadulterated._92 Wigmore Street, Cavendish Square (late 6 Hdwards Street, 
Postmen Square).and 18 Trinity Street. London. S.E. 


HARVEY'S SAUCE.—Caution.— The Admirers of this 


celebrated Sauce are particularly requested to observe that each = prepared by 
E.LAZENBY «& SON, bears the Label used so many years, signed ‘** Llizabe: .e* 


a CONSEQUENCE OF SPURIOUS IMITATIONS OF 
L = & PERRIN SAUCE, 


are calculated be she Public, LEA 
LABEL. bearing their as & PER be p! every 

ot WORCESTERSHIR SAUCE this Date, and without which is Genuine. Sold 
Wholesale by the Proprietors, Worcester ; Crosse & Blackwell, London ; and Export Oilmen 
generally. Retail, by Dealers in Sauces the World.—N ber 1874. 


LLOYDS’ BANKING COMPANY, Limited, Birmingham ; and all 
Solicitors—Messrs. CROOK & SMITH, 173 Fenchurch Strict. London, E.C. 
Auditors—Messrs. GRIFFITHS, FIELD, & CO., Abchurch Chambers, London, E.C. 
Secretary—RICHARD HENRY LANGRIDGE, Esq. 
Applications for these Bonds to be ante ia the annexed form, and forwarded to the Bankers, 


or to th accom) hh the necesear de} In the t of no allot: thi 
panied w' posit. event of no allotment, the 


R. H. LANGRIDGE, Secretary. 
7 Whitehall Place, London, S.W., October 11, 1876. 


ISSUE OF SIX PER CENT. DEBENTURE BONDS AT £92 10s. 
PER £100. 


FORM OF APPLICATION. 
ane Tavis paid to your Bankers the Sum of being the Deposit 
Debenture Bonds of £100 each of the Seve Issue, T request'y you will penis 
ome that number, and I hereby agree to accept the same, or any smaller number, and to pay 
the instalments in accordance with the terms of the Prospectus, dated October 11, 1876. 
Name in full 


C A A I N E.— 
bromi cipl 
CACAOINE contains all the theo! ine or essential rine ciple of the Cacko (Cocoa) nibs. 


moved by most 

ingenious poohny Gac ‘AOINE is the only ve? reparation of Cacio (Cocoa) that is found 

acceptable in all states of the palate. CACAOINE, being ota will 
remain unchanged in Each tin is labelled JAMES EPPS & CO., Homao- 

pathic 170 and 48 Threadneedle Street. 

COCOA. 


R Y’S CARAO A 

“A most delicious and valuabl d. 

“The Caracas Cocoa of such choice quality.”—Food, Water,and Air, Edited by Dr. Hassau. 
Nive Prize MEDALS awarded to J. 8. FRY & SONS. 


PINNEFORD'S | PURE FLUID MAGNESIA.— 


D , and the rient for 
Children. and Infants.—172 New Bond Street, and of all Chemists. 


LOCOCE’S PULMONIC WAFERS in Colds, Coughs, 
Bronchitis, and irritation of the air passages of the Li give 
instant reli a few minutes.—Of all Druggists at Is. 1}d. 2s. 9d. 


Description 
Date. October 


N.B.—Written be sent in the abo fe vi 
al wo item, or forms, with the Pros- 


ALID FURNITURE.—Reading Easels and Bed Tables 
combined, for holding Books and Meals i in any position over a Bed, Sofa, or Chair, 30s, 
Invalid to any inel £5 5s.; Bath Chairs, 30s. Reclining Chels 
(Bed and Couch’ euntinel), £7 heel or Merlin chairs, £7 10s, ; Cart ing Chairs, with 
Bed Rests, Sux’ Boards, 


CARTER, ca New Cavendish street, Great Porciand 
POSSESSING ALL THE PROPERTIES OF THE FINEST ARROWROOT. 


Brown & POLSON’S CORN FLOUR 
HOUSEHOLD REQUISITE OF OF CONSTANT UTILITY. 


Norz.—The pretension of another Corn Flour to be “the best” is entirely groundless, and 
the imperfect quotation from the “Lancet” which is being used in support of this pretension 
does not convey the opinion of that journal.—_Vide Lancet, November 13, 1875. 


’ BEST BIRD’'S-EYE.—W. D. & H. 0. WILLS 

inform the Trade and the Public that this TOBACCO is now put up by them in ONE 

orcs CE PACKETS, in addition to the other sizes, the Label ‘ac-simi that 
for the Two Ounce Packets.-lolborn Viaduct, London, Fa 


BOOKS, &c. 


MUDIES SELEOT LIBRARY.—NEW BOOKS.—See 


MUDIE’S LIBRARY CIRCULAR for OCTOBER. New Edition now ready. 
MUDIE'S SELECT LIBRARY.—CHEAP BOOKS.—See 
MUDIE'S CLEAR CATALOGUE for Nag New now now ready, 
Catalogue Memoirs of pected 


rtists, en m5 ry 0 e Suez 
ives diley ; Mrs. Burton's Life of Syria ; Tease’ 


Lite of Lord Palmerston, by H 
Celebrated Etonians ; Wilson's A Snows Smith's 


rton ; the 
ot Mayo; The Hand of My y Yonge; The Curate in 
mt ; ringer, by ; Sister Louise, Ca 
Ww hy te- =Melvi lle; St. George and l, 
of the Past d Presen: t Seasons, cut and uncut, with more Works, 
pis of which are out of print snd not otherwise procurable, at the | lowest current prices. 


UDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY.—NOTICE.—All the Books 


in Circulation or on Sale at MUDIE’S yg LI BEARY = may also Yt | 
with the least possible delay, by all Subscribers MUDIE’S L RY, BAR’ 
ARCADE, MANCHESTER, and from all a ~ aR connexion wite the Library. 
Mudie’s Select Library, Limited, New Oxford Street. City Office, 2 King Street, Cheapside. 
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UNITED LIBRARIES, 307 Regent Street, W. 


I i ions from One Guinea to any amount, according to the supply required. All 
lish, French, and German, immediately on p 


ks .E 
ie eee of New Publications, sand post 
7A Gieseunee Cotplegns of Surplus Books offered for Sale at greatly Reduced Prices may 


CHURTON'S. HODGSON'S. and SAUNDERS & OTLEY’S United Libraries, 
307 Regent Street, nearthe Polytechnic. 


| jONDON LIBRARY, 12 St. James’s Square, London. 

in 1841, Patron—H. the PRINCE of WALES. President_THOMAS 

. This 85,000 Volumes of Ancient and Modern Literature, 

guages. Subscription: year, or £2 with Entrance Fee of £6; Life Member- 

ship, £26. Fifteen Volumes are allowed to Country,and Ten to Town, Members. Reading- 
room open past Six. 


ROBERT HARRISON, Secretary and Librarian. 
"THE SATURDAY REVIEW.—The following NUMBERS 


of THE SATURDAY REVIEW are required, for which 6d. each will be given. viz.: 
phe Lah a 81, 88, 91, 192, and 255 (clean copies)—at the Office, 38 Southampton Street, 


RAMBLES.— The EDITOR of a and 
G G. Cornhill, E.C. 


BOOKS.—THREEPENCE DISCOUNT in the 
(tH allowed off the Published [eters of all New Books and M 
choice Stock, well displayed in 5! ome to select from. Export and Coun’ ny 
attended to.—_G FIELD, 67 Street, London, E 
near Moorgate Street, Broad Street, and Liverpool Street Railway 


BEETHOVEN'S SONGS. 


BEETHOVEN ’S SONGS.—The “ ROYAL” EDITION of 
Beethoven's Seventy-six Songs with German and English Words ; the latter by JOHN 
OXENFORD. Complete in! vol. paper, 2s. 6d.; cloth, gilt edges, 4s. 
Boosry & Co., 29 Regent Street. 
ZADKIEL FORETOLD THE WAR IN TURKEY. 


,ADKIEL'S ALMANAC for 1877. Now on Sale. Sold 
by all Bookeellers. 6d. 


ROFESSOR BAIN’S COURSE of ENGLISH, for bee 
Primary and Higher Schools. Revised Editions :— 
First lish Grammar ....... .. 
Key, with Additional Exercises .........ccecesecsceeseeeseseeeesees 
Higher English Grammar ......... 
to the Higher Grammar 
lish Composition and ees 
London, Loxemans & Co. 


UNDER THE SANCTION OF HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN. 
Now ready, demy 8vo. 18s. 
THE SECOND VOLUME OF THE 
IFE of HIS ROYAL HIGHNESS the PRINCE CONSORT. 
By THEODORE MARTIN. 
With Portraits. 
The Third Volume, which will complete the work, is in active preparation. 
London: Smrrn, Evper, & Co., 15 Waterloo Place. 


NEW POPULAR WORK ON ART. 
Crown 8vo. 9s. 


"THE FINE ARTS and their USES: Essays on the Essential 
Principles and Limits of Expression of the Various Arts, with especial Reference to their 
uence. By WILLIAM BELLARS. 
bd Toons admirable essays deserve the warmest praise ; in style, in tone, and in temper they 
are all that can be desired. It ought to at once We 
as most emphatically this isa book to be bought and not hired ; read often, not only 
Westminster Review. 


London: SurrH, ELDER, & Co., 15 Waterloo Place. 


Now ready, crown 8vo. 4s. 


THE SATAN of SCRIPTURE. By A Ciercyrmay. 


London : SmitH, ELper, & Co., 15 Waterloo Place. 


Now ready, the only Library Edition, Vol. I. 8vo. 12s. 6d. 
GHELLEY’S POETICAL WORKS. Reprinted from First 


<p and edited. with Notes, by H. Buxtos Forman. To be completed in 4 vols. 
Vol. I. will be published November 1. 


London : REEves & TURNER, 196 Strand, W.C, 
Just published, Is. 


THE INDIAN EXCHANGE: Thoughts suggested by the Fall 


the ‘eine of Silver. By James M.A., Barrister- eA Author of 
of the ‘istory of the Currency.” 


London : Epwarp Bumpvs, 5 and 6 Holborn Bars, E.C. 


Now ready, crown 8vo. cloth bevelled, 10s. 6d. 


VOCABULARY of PHILOSOPHY ; Mental, Moral, 
For the Use of Students. & WILLIAM FLeMrso, D. D.. late en 

fessor of and sictere >hilosophy in the University of Glasgow. Third Edition, revised and 
CaLDERWOOD, LL.D., Professor of Moral Philosophy in the 


GRIFFIN & Co., 10 Stationers’ Hall Court. 


Now ready, New Edition, revised and slightly enlarged, crown 8vo. with Portrait, cloth 
gilt, bevelled, 5a. 


BEETHOVEN : a Memoir. By Ettrorr With an 
Introductory Essay by Dr. FERDINAND HILLER, of Cologne. 
“ We can. without reservation, recommend, Jit as the most trustworthy and the pleasantest 
memoir in 
delightful little book judicious.” Manchester Examiner. 
London: CHARLES GRIFFIN & CO., 10 Stationers’ Hall Court. 


Ready, Second Edition, pest Svo. witha ep of the Author's Route and 
llustrations, 5s. 


FAIR of NUN cI- NOVGOROD. By H. A. Muyro- | 


ER-JOHNSTONE, M.P., Author of “ Letters on Ireland,” “The Eastern Question © 


BUT. 
in 1875,” oun Turks : their Character, Manners, and Mg as bearing on the Eastern 
Question,” “ Bulgarian Horrors and the Question of the East . 


“Mr. ag ear 8 little volume is the very reverse of ordinary books of feel, for it 
condenses into 150 pages what might easily Kase bens cnpentek into many times the bu 


Oxford and London: JAMES PARKER & Co. Senwday Moston. 
Now ready, Fiftieth Edition, 2s. 
(THE CHILD'S GUIDE to KNOWLEDGE. By A Lapx. 


The Original Authorized Edition, brought down to the Present Time. 
London : SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, & Co. 


DETECTOR’S LETTERS, REPRINTED FROM THE “MEDICAL CIRCULAR.” 
Now ready, T'wenty-seventh Thousand, ls.6d.; post free, 1s.8d. 
EVELATIONS of QUACKS and QUACKERY. 
“* Detector’ has done his work well. We advise the public to purchase these * Reve- 
lations,” and see how the disgusting tribe of sham doctors are pilloried and their doings 
related. "Public Opinion. 
Loudon : BaILLi2RE, TINDALL, & Cox, King William Street, Strand. 


(THE EDINBURGH REVIEW, No. CCXCVI. 
October, is published Tas Day. 
CONTENTS :— 
1. BANCROFT’S NATIVE RACES OF NORTH AMERICA. 
2. SECRET CORRESPONDENCE ON MARIE ANTOINETTE. 
3. THE DECLARATION OF PARIS. 
4. SIR PHILIP SIDNEY. 
+ 5. DR. SMITH’S CHRISTIAN ANTIQUITIES. 
6. DANIEL DERONDA, 
7. MORALITY WITHOUT METAPHYSIC, 
8. THE DEPRECIATION OF SILVER. 
9. BOSNIA AND BULGARIA. 
London, Lonemans and Co. Edinburgh, A. and C. BLack. 


‘THE QUARTERLY REVIEW, No. CCLXXXIV. 
will be published on THuRspDAY, the 19th inst. 
CONTENTS: 
1, STRAWBERRY HILL. 
2. THE ARCTIC REGIONS AND THE ESKIMO. 
3. LONDON ALMS AND LONDON PAUPERISM. 
4. THE PAPAL MONARCHY. 
5. THE SUEZ CANAL AN INTERNATIONAL HIGHWAY. 
6. PICTORIAL ILLUSTRATIONS OF SHAKSPEARE. 
7. THE TURKISH EMPIRE. 
8. LIFE OF THE PRINCE CONSORT. 
9. THE EASTERN QUESTION AND THE GOVERNMENT. 
JoHN Murray, Albemarle Street. 


No. V. published this day, price 6s. 


[HE CHURCH QUARTERLY REVIEW. 


CONTENTS : 

1, The Opium Trade with China. 

Archbishop of the Cyclades, 
d ander 
The M Houses vonshire. 


5. France in the —— 
6. Parochial Missions. 
7. Montenegro. 
8. Inerease of the Episcopate. Short 
SPOTTISWOODE & Co., New-street Square, Lon: 
To whom Annual Subscriptions and Books for Review are omen to be sent. 


THE CHRISTIAN APOLOGIST for OCTOBER. 


CONTENTS : 
1. PHILO AND CHRISTIANITY. Rev. S. BantNG GOULD. 
2. CunserigurT® AND NATURAL LAW. Rev. GzeorcE HENSLOW, M.A., 
-L.S., F.G8. 


3. AUTHORITY AND PRIVATE JUDGMENT. Rev. Dr. LITTLEDALE. 
4. MR. JUKES’S DEFENCE OF UNIVERSALISM. Rev. H. N. OXENHAM. 
5. THE ACTUAL UNITY OF CHRISTENDOM. JoHN CHARLES EARLE, B.A. 
6. THE “EPISCOPAL” CHURCH OF SCOTLAND. Rev. THomas J. BALL. 
7. JESUS IS THE CHRIST OR ELSE ——? EpIrTorR. 
WILLIAMS & NoRGATE, 14 Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, W.C. ; and Edinburgh. 


HE  AROHITEOT, a Weekly Art Journal, of October 14, 


s Figures of “ Europe ” and “ America,” Examples of Greek Ornament, and 
other hg Also Articles on Archeology on the Stage, by Mr. W. Burges— Paper 
Hangers and on Public orks in 
India—Greek Vases_A Town Muddle— ‘The P: xhibition, &c. &c. 
Price id.; by post, 44d.. ices, 175 Strand, W.C. 


OYAL MASONIC INSTITUTE.—See THE BUILDER of 

this Week for View and Plan; also View of the Artists’ Hall, Buda-Pest— Social 

Science Congress—How to Improve Street Architecture ~History of the Art-Union of London 

—The Influence upon Society of Art-Manufacture—Costume Competition—The Old Streets of 
Paris, &c. 4d.; by post, 44d.—Office, 46 Catherine Street. And of all Newsmen. 


ORSE BREEDING, TRAINING, SHOWS, &.— 


For practical Articles and fallest Reports see LIVE STOCK JOURNAL and 
FANCIERS’ GAZETTE. ‘To be had of all News Agents, every Friday, price 3d. 


At all the Libraries, 
A NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION OF 


TICKNOR’S MEMOIRS 


Will be ready next week, 2 vols. crown 8vo, cloth extra, price 2ls. 


LONDON: SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON, SEARLE, AND RIVINGTON. 


Now ready, 2 vols. 8vo. pp. xvi.—496 and 512, cloth, 30s. 
AN ANALYSIS OF RELIGIOUS 
BELIEF. 


By Viscount AMBERLEY. 


“ The idea of the work is 7 Legge out and compare the various external manifestations of the 
religious sentiment among the various races of mankind; and to inquire what common 
element, if any, they exhibit."——Pall Mall Gazette. 


LONDON: TRUBNER & CO., 57 & 5@ LUDGATE HILL. 


I 
Next week will be published, 1 vol crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 
THE LIFE of FREDERICK OZANAM, Professor at the 
Sovenne, and Founder of the Society of St. Vincent "ae Paul. By KATHLEEN 
II 
Next week will be eee 1 vol. demy 8vo. 
ESSAYS and REVIEWS. the late Henry H. Lancaster. 
ith a Preface by the Rev. B. eae aster of Balliol College, Oxford. 
Next week will be published, 1 vol. crown 8vo. 6s. 
THE LANGUAGE and LITERATURE of the SCOTTISH 


HIGHLANDS. By Jony STUART BLACKIR, Professor of Greek in the University of 
Edinburgh. 


EDINBURGH: EDMONSTON & DOUGLAS, 88 PRINCES STREET. 


Fourth Edition, post free, 1s. 
R. WATTS on ASTHMA: a Treatise on the only Successful 
Method of Curing this Disease. By WatrTs, M.D., M.R.C.S., L.S.A.. 


Bulstrode Street, Cavendish Square, London. 
London: MITCHELL & Co., Red Lion Court, Fleet Street. 
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THE NEW NOVELS AT ALL LIBRARIES. 


EDINA. 


By Mrs. HENRY WOOD, 
Author of “ East Lynne,” “ The Channings,” &c. &c. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “ MARGARET'S ENGAGEMENT,” &c. 


A HORRID GIRL. .By the Author of 


“ Margaret's Engagement,” &c. 3 vols. crown 8vo. 


SECOND EDITION. 


JENNIE of “THE PRINCE’S.” 


crown 8vo. 
“A novel which thoroughly deserves popularity. The ne Teataree of Eye life are full of 
behind sce! 


d charm, and there is much piquant nee 
grace an an is piquant portraiture Pail Mall Gazette. 


OUR NEXT NEIGHBOUR. By Covurrenry 


Grant, Author of “ A Losing Hazard,” “ Little Lady Lorraine,” &c. 3 vols. 
crown 8vo. 


IN the COUNSELLOR’S HOUSE. By 


E. Marit, Author of “ The Second Wife.” 3 vols. crown 8vo. 


3 vols. 


THE SUN-MAID. By Miss Grant, Author 
of “ Artiste,” &c. 3 vols. crown 8vo. 

“The descriptions of natural scenery in this book ere really charming. The auth r 

describes Pau and its neighbourhood with a genuine love of her ity ae Soe ae byaken 


— of natu ties, and there are some very sketches of French counuy 
loreover the author's style of writing is always refined.” —Pall Mall Gazette. 


SUCCESS: and HOW HE WON IT. 


gg the German of E. WERNER. By CurisTina TYRRELL, 3 vols. crown 


= i, and How He Won It,’ deserves all Vprams The story itself is charming and 
original, and it is told ¥ with a delicacy which makes tt irresistibly fascinating and attractive. 
St 


RICHARD BENTLEY & SON, NEW BURLINGTON STREET. 


At all Booksellers’ in Town and Country. 


THE INGOLDSBY LEGENDS; or, Mirth 


and Marvels. 


THE ANNOTATED EDITION. A Library Edition, with a History of each 
Legend, and other Notes, and some Original Legends now first published. 
2 vols. demy 8vo. Illustrated by Cruikshank and Leech, 24s. 


THE ILLUSTRATED EDITION. With 60 beautiful Illustrations by Cruik- 
shank, Leech, and Tenniel; and a magnificent Emblematic Cover, designed 
aA John Leighton, F.S.A. Printed ou toned paper, 1 vol. crown 4to. cloth, 
price 21s. 


THE BURLINGTON EDITION. An entirely New Edition, printed in large 
clear type, 3 vols. fep. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


THE CARMINE EDITION. Crown 8vo. with Illustrations by Cruikehank and 
Leech, gilt edges and bevelled boards, 10s. 6d. 


=. bane EDITION. Crown 8vo. plain edges, 5s.; with 3 Illustrations, 
it edges. 
THE alas EDITION. Fep. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 


RICHARD BENTLEY & SON, NEW BURLINGTON STREET. 


‘THE CHEVELEY NOVELS. 


NEW 
BESSIE LANG: a Cumberland Story. By 


Auice CorKRAN. Crown 8vo. cloth, 7s. 6d. (On October 20. 


DANIEL DERONDA. By Georce Exior. 


Now complete, 4 vols. crown 8vo. cloth, 42s. 


TWO YEARS ABAFT the MAST; or, 
Life as a Sea Apprentice. By F. W. H. Symonpson. Crown 


THE COMEDY of the NOCTES AMBRO- 


SIAN. Edited by Joun SKELTON, Advocate. Crown Svo. with Portraits, 
cloth, 7s, 6d. 


STUDIES in ROMAN LAW. With Com- 


parative Views of the Laws of France, England, and Scotland. By Lord 
MACKENZIR, One of the Judges of the Court of Session in Scotland. “Edited 
by JoHN KIRKPATRICK, Esq., Advocate. Fourth Edition, 8vo. cloth, 12s. 


CATULLUS, TIBULLUS, andPROPERTIUS. 


By the Rev. same Davies, M.A. aay 8vo. cloth, 2s.6d. Forming the 
| vee Volume of the Supplementary Series of * Ancient Classics for English 
ers.” 


“THE DILEMMA.” 


Battle of Dorking.” 


“By the Author of “The 


Cheap Edition, 1 [Shorily. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS, EDINBURGH AND LONDON. | 


RICHARD BENTLEY & SON'S 
LIST OF FORTHCOMING WORKS. 


I 
UNDERGROUND JERUSALEM: An Ac- 


count of some of the principal Difficulties Encountered in its Exploration, 
and the Results obtained. With a Narrative of an Expedition through the 
Jordan Valley and a Visit to the Samaritans. By CHARLES WARREN, Captain 
in the Corps of Royal Engineers, F.G.S., F.R.G.S., Assoc. Inst. C. E., late in 
Charge of the Explorations in the Holy Land. Demy 8vo. with Illustrations. 


THE HISTORY of ANTIQUITY. From 


the German of Professor DuNcKER. By EVELYN ABBOTT, M.A., of Balliol 
College, Oxford. Demy 8vo. 


THE CORRESPONDENCE of HONORE 


de BALZAC. With a Memoir by his Sister, Madame de SURVILLE. 2 vols. 


IV 


OLD NEW ZEALAND: a Tale of the 


Good Old Times, and a History of the War in the North against the Chief 
Heke. Told by an OLD PakEHA Maonrr. With a Preface by the Earl of 
PEMBROKE. Demy 8vo. 


LETTERS of ELIZABETH BARRETT 


BROWNING. Editel by Richarp Heversr Horne, Author of “ Orion.” 
2 vols. crown 8vo. 21s. 


MEMORIALS of the SOUTH SAXON SEE 


and CATHEDRAL of CHICHESTER. From Original Sources, by the Rev 
W. R. W. Sreruens, Prebendary of Chichester, Author of “ The Life and. 
Times of St. John Chrysostom,” &c. Demy 8vo. with eight Illustrations. 


PICTURESQUE HOLLAND: a Journey in 


the Provinces of Friesland, Groningen, Overyssel, Guelderland, Limbourg, &c. 
By Henri HAVARD, Author of “The Dead Cities of the Zuyder Zee.” Demy 
8vo, with ten Illustrations. 16s. 


Vill 


SERMONS on SUBJECTS of the DAY. 


By the late WALTER FarquHar Hook, D.D., Dean of Chichester. Edited by 
the Rev. WALTER Hook, Rector of Porlock. In 2 vols. demy 8vo. 


ConTENTs :—The Peculiar Character of the Church of England indepen- 
dently of its Connection with the State.—Catholicism of the Anglican 
Church. —Hear the Church.—A Call to Union.—The Church of the Establish- 
ment.—She Loved Muck.—The Hem of His Garment.—Tradition.—Contend- 
ing for the Truth.—Authority of the Church.—Our Holy and Beautiful 
House.—I Magnify Mine Office.—Ordinances.—Baptismal Offices.—Confirma- 
tion.—Holy Eucharist.—Visitation of the Sick.—Ordination Offices.—Mutual 
Forbearance.—Take Heed what ye Hear.—Novelties of Romanism.—Perils of 
Idolatry.—Mariolatry.—Invocation of Saints.—Auricular Confession. 


Ix 


MOTHERS, WIVES, and DAUGHTERS. 


By Lady Henene, Author of “Three Phases of Christian Love,” — 
sions of Spain,” &e. 2 vols. large crown 8vo. 


STUDIES in ENGLISH ART. Gainsborough, 


Morland, Wheatley, Sir Joshua Reynolds, Stothard, Flaxman, Guirtin, 
Crome, Cotman, Turner (in “ Liber Studioram ”), Peter de Wint, George 
Mason, Frederick Walker. By FREDERICK WRDMORE, Crown 8vo. 


xI 


THE WITCHES’ FROLIC, and The BAG- 


MAN’S DOG. By THomas INGoLDsBy. Illustrated by an entirely new Art 
by JANE Cook, Author of “* The Sculptor caught Napping.” Large 4to. 21s. 


XII 


AN UNREQUITED LOVE: an Episode in 


the Life of Beethoven. From the German of Dr. Nout. Demy Svo. 


THE LIVES of the ARCHBISHOPS of 


CANTERBURY. The Twelfth Volume, being the Index to the preceding 
Eleven Volumes. Deiny 8vo. 


As only a limited number of this Volume will be printed, intending pur- 


chasers are asked, to be certain of securing their copies, to order the Look 
from their Booksellers in advance. 


WITHIN the ARCTIC CIRCLE: Ex- 
periences of Travel in Norway and Lapland. By S. H. Kent. 2 vols, 


crown 8vo. 


RICHARD BENTLEY & SON, NEW BURLINGTON STREET, 
PUBLISHERS IN ORDINARY TO HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN. 
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SOCIETY for PROMOTING CHRISTIAN KNOWLEDGE. 


NEW AND RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 


COMMENTARY on the OLD TESTAMENT. Vol. L, con- | 
ing the Pentateuch, according to he Version. By varlows Authors. 
} with Maps and Plans, cloth boards, 4s. 
COMMENTARY on the NEW TESTAMENT. Vol. I. (already 
the Tous Rev. W. WALsHAM How, M.A. 
COMMENTARY on the NEW TESTAMENT. Vol. IT. (alread 


hed? containi: Acts, Epistles, and Revelation. various Authors. Crown 


LAND of ISRAEL (The): a Journal of Travels in Palestine, | 


| Hay’s former works.”—Court Jour: 


undertaken with special reference to its Physical Character. By the Rev. Canon 
TRISTRAM. Third Edition, large post 8vo. with 2 ‘Maps, 4 Coloured | 
Plates, 8 full-page I other E cloth 10s. 6d. 


AFRICA UNVEILED. By the Rev. H. _ Rowzzr. Crown 8vo. | 
boards, 5s. 


with Map, and 8 full-page Illustrations on toned paper, cloth 
CHINA, The LAND and the PEOPLE of: a Short Account of | 


ple. By J. THOMSON, Esq., F.R.G.S., Author of * * Illustrations of Chinaand 
its “The Straits of Malacca,’ Indo-China, and China,” &c. Cro 
Map and 12 full-page Miceli on toned paper, cloth boards, 5s. 
GROWTH of the PAPAL POWER, PLAIN LECTURES on 
the. By the Rev. James C. Ropertson. Canon of Canterbury, Author 
of Church History during the First Six Centuries.” Post 8vo. cloth boards, 3s. 
ERLING ; or, the Days of St. Olaf. By F. Scarterr Po: 
Esq., Author of **Out of Doors Friends,” &c. Crown 8vo. with3 2 fall-gage Illustrations 
on toned paper, boards, 2s. 6d. ; bevelled boards, gilt edges, 38. 
FOR FAITH and FATHERLAND. By M. Bramston, Author 
of “ Rosamond Ferrars,” “ Panelled House,” &c. Crown -page Dlustra- 
tions on toned paper, cloth boards, 23. 6d. ; bevelled boards, gilt edges, 33. 
HEROES of the NORTH;; or, Stories from Norwegian Chronicle. 


By F. SCARLETT POTTER, Esa, Author of “ Erling ; or, the Days of St. Olaf,” &c. 
Crown 8vo. with 3 full-page Illustrations on toned paper, cloth boards, 2s. 6d. ; bevelled 
boards, gilt edges, 3s. 


HOME of the WOLVERENE and BEAVER (The) ; ; OF, Fur. 
Australia’ 


hunting in the Wilds of Canada. By C. H. EDEN, Esq.. Author of 


wn 8vo. with 


“ Fortunes of the Crown 8vo. with 3 Full-page Dlustrations 


paper, cloth boards, 2s. 6d.; bevelled boards, gilt edges, 3s. 
IN the MARSH. By Miss B. C. Curtets. Crown 8vo. with 


3 Pul-pege Illustrations on toned paper, cloth boards, 2s. 6d.; bevelled boards, gilt 


SHORT NOTES for LESSONS on the CHURCH CATECHISM. 


By the Rev. JoHN MENe?, M.A., Vicar of Hockerill. Post 8vo. cloth boards, 2s. 


FAN: a Vill Tale. Crown 8vo. with 2 Page Illustrations on 
toned paper, cloth boards, 1s. 6d.; bevelled boards, gilt edges, 2s. 


PARISH CHURCH (The): a Simple 
By the Rev. T. P. of 
rfolk. Post 8vo. Illustrated, cloth 


PASTORAL COUNSELS ; or, a, Winks of Encouragement and 


Guidance to Holy Living. By the Rev. E. L. Cutts, B.A., ot sige Turning Points 
of English Church History,” «xc. Crown 8vo. cloth boards, 1s. 


QUESTIONS on the ORDERS for MORNING and EVENING 
PRAYER, and on the LITANY. By I. W. na eels Simple Explanation of the 
Church Catechism.” Fep. 8vo. cloth boards, 1s. 


RELIGION and MORALITY. By the Rev. Ricuarp Travers 
SmiTH, B.D., Canon of St. Patrick's, Dublin. Post &vo. cloth boards, Is. 6d. 


SOME MODERN RELIGIOUS DIFFICULTIES: Six Sermons, 


y the request of the Christian Evidence Society at St. ot Church, 
Sealy. a Sunday Afternoons, after Easter, 1876. With a Preface b race the 
Archbishop of CANTERBURY. Post svo. cloth boards, 1s. 6d. 


ST. CHRYSOSTOM’S PICTURE of the RELIGION of his 
AGE. Post 8vo. cloth boards, Is. 6d. 


STORY of a PUPIL-TEACHER (The). By the Anthor of 


“ Gather Ang the Fragments.” Fep. 8vo. with Frontispiece on toned paper, cloth boards, 


price ls. 
HIGHER and HIGHER: a Book for Children. 18mo. with 3 


Page Illustrations, cloth boards, 1s. bevelled boards, gilt edges, 1s. 3d. 
IN the NORTH COUNTRIE: Three Hill-Side Sketches. By 


AvstTIN CLARE, Author of “ Davie &c. 18mo. 
with 3 Page Llustrations, clo th boards, 1s ory bevelled heen gilt edges, 1s. 3d. 


LITTLE HELPERS ; or What Children may do for Jesus. 


By Mary E. SHIPLEY, Author of “ Janetta.” “ Little ie Maly &c. 18mo. with 3 Page 
ustrations, cloth boards, ls.; bevelled boards, gilt edges, 1s. 3d. 


SCRIPTURE HISTORY, OUTLINE of, RM, 3 to the BIRTH of 


OUR LORD. By Lady Marri. Fep. 8vo. cloth 


ASTRONOMY WITHOUT MATHER ATIOS. Sir 


Beckett, Bart., LL.D., Q.C., F.R.A.S. Sixth Edit the resul 
Transit of Venus. cloth boards, 4s. 


USE and ABUSE of the WORLD (The). Series I. to III. in 


aVolume. Post 8vo. cloth boards, 2s. 


BLOSSOMS and BERRIES. “Two Packets, each containing Six 


Cards printed in gold and colours. Per Packet, Is. 


GOOD WISHES for ALL SEASONS. In a Packet containing 
6 Cards, printed in Colours. Per Packet, ls. 


MANUALS of HEALTH.—“ FOOD.” By Arzerr J. Bernays, 


Esq., F.C.S. Fep. 8vo. limp cloth, ls. 


MANUALS of ELEMENTARY SCIENCE.—“ MATTER and 
MOTION.” By J. CLERK MAXWELL, M.A.,&c. &¢. Fep. 8vo. limp cloth, Is. 
ANCIENT HISTORY FROM THE MONUMENTS. 


ASSYRIA, from the Earliest Times to the Fall of Nineveh. By 
the late Groner Department of Oriental Antiquities, Bri 
“ At present the only concise 


lanation of Church 
worth with Southburgh, 


concise history of that important empire.” —Academy. 
EGYPT, from the Earliest Times to B.C. 300. By S. Breen, 


LL.D. "ee. Fep. 8vo. cloth boards, 
Other Volumes in reparation. 
“The Committee of the Christian Kn Soclety advised when deter- 


meee 77 GREAT QUEEN STREET, LINCOLN’S INN FIELDS, W.C.; 
4 ROYAL EXCHANGE, E.C.; AND 48 PICCADILLY, W. 


phy, History, Religion, Social Arts, Industries,and Government of China 


NEW AND POPULAR NOVELS. 


, NORA’S LOVE TEST. By Mary Ceciz Hay, 


Author of “‘ Old Myddelton’s Money,” &e. 3 vols. 


“ A book of thrilling interest. There is the same ur of imagination, the same creative 
fancy, the same power of expression, : the same touches of nature which characterized Miss 


-POWER’S PARTNER. By May Byryz, 


Author of “ Ingram Place.” 3 vols. 


“MAJOR VANDERMERE. By the Author of 


“ Ursula’s Love Story.” 3 vols, 


“ The readers of this novel will have plenty of good love-making, pleasant talk, and agree- 
able people.” —Standard. 


EFFIE MAXWELL. By Aeyes 


“ A good and well-written novel.”—Literary World. 


GRIFFITH’S DOUBLE. By Mrs.Casnet Hoey. 


“ A remarkably clever and powerful novel.” — World. 


PHBE, JUNIOR: a Last Chronicle of 


Carlingford. By Mrs. OLIPHANT. Second Edition, 3 vols. 


AZALEA. By Crayton. 3 vols. 


“ A story pleasant to read in consequence of its thoroughly cultured tone.”—Academy. 
HURST & BLACKETT, PUBLISHERS, 13 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 
THE NEW SEASON.—NOTICE. 


The following Lists and Catalogues, revised for the New Season, are now ready for 
delivery, and will be forwarded, postage free, on application. 


I 
A New and completely Revised Edition of Mudie’s Library Circular, 
containing the Names of more than Eight Hundred Books of the Past and 
Present Seasons in circulation at the ‘Library, with Terms of Subscription 
and other particulars. 


II 
A Revised Catalogue of the Books added to the Library from October 
1873 to the present time. 


A List of some of the principal Forthcoming Books. 


Iv 

A New Edition of Mudie’s Clearance Catalogue of Surplus Copies of 
Recent Books withdrawn from the Library, for Sale, at greatly reduced 
Prices. This Catalogue contains an unusually large Selection of Popular 
Works in History, Geography, Religion, Philosophy, Travel and Adventure, 
and the Higher Class of Fiction, and is especially commended to the atten- 
tion of Librarians and Secretaries of Pubiic Institutions, and other large 
Purchasers of Modern Books 


An additional Catalogue, insite chiefly of the Works of Popular 
Authors, strongly rebound for circulation in Literary Institutions and Public 
Libraries. 


A Catalogue of Works of the mr Authors, in Ornamental Bindings, 
adapted for Gentlemen’s Libraries or Drawing-Room Tables, and for 
Wedding or Birthday Presents and School Prizes. 


All the Books in Circulation or on Sale at Mupre’s SeLtect Liprary 
may also be obtained, with the least possible delay, by 
all Subscribers to 


MUDIE’S LIBRARY, BARTON ARCADE, MANCHESTER, 
And (by order) from all Booksellers in connexion with the Library. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, 
New Oxford Street. 
CITY OFFICE: 2 KING STREET, CHEAPSIDE. 


NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF 
“SIX MONTHS HENCE.” 


3 vols. crown Svo. 


OVERMATCHED.' 


By the Author of “ Six Months Hence,” “ Behind the Veil,” &c. 


LONDON: F. W. J. BAKER, PERCY CHAMBERS, 174 CHARLOTTE STREEJZ, 
FITZROY SQUARE. 


JOSHUA HAGGARD’S DAUGHTER: the New Novel. 
By M. E. BRADDON. 


MISS BRADDON’S NEW NOVEL. 
At all Libraries, 3 vols. 
JOSHUA HAGGARD’S DAUGHTER: 
The New Novel. 
By the Author of “ Lady Audley’s Secret,” &c, 
LONDON: JOHN MAXWELL & CO. 


JOSHUA HAGGARD’S DAUGHTER: the New Novel. 
By M. E. BRADDON. 
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TRUBNER & CO.’S LIST. 


FORTHCOMING WORKS. 
THE PHYSICAL BASIS of MIND. (Being the 


Second Series of “ Problems of Life and Mind.”) By Georaz HENRY Lewes. 1 vol. 
8vo. with numerous Illustrations, cloth. {Jn preparation. 


LITERARY and SOCIAL JUDGMENTS. 


W. R. GREG. Fourth, considerably enlarged, Edition, 2 8yi o>. 
vols. crown 8yo. 


SIMON de MONTFORT, Earl of Leicester, the 


Creator of the House of Commons. By REINHOLD Lage | Translated by UNA M. 
GOODWL¥. With Introduction by HARRIET MARTINEA (Shortly. 


A CONCISE DICTIONARY of the PERSIAN LAN- 


GUAGE. By E. H. Patmer, M.A., Lord Almoner’s Reader and Professor of Arabic 


LECTURES on WELSH PHILOLOGY. By Joun 


Ruys. Crown 8vo. cloth. [Shortly. 


Crown 8vo cloth. 


WATER ANALYSIS: a Practical Treatise on the 


Examination of Potable Wate. By J. A. WANELYN, M.R.C.S. Fourth Edition, 
entirely re-written, crown 8vo. cloth. Ln a few days. 


THEORET, MECHANICS : a Manual of the 
B. Coxe, mod, the 
(in December. 


AMONGST MACHINES: a Description of various 


Mechanical Appliances used in the Manufacture of Wood, 7 and other substances. 
A Book for Boys copiously Illustrated. By the Author of ~The Souny Mechanic.” 
Crown 8vo. clo (Shortly. 


OSTRICHES and OSTRICH FARMING. By Juuius 


DE MOSENTHAL, Consul-General of the South-African Republic for France, and late 
Member of the Council of Good &e. &e. ; and JAMES 
EpMunD F.L.S f the British Ornithologists’ Union, 
&c, 8vo. with Lilustrations, cloth. (In November. 


THE BONA-FIDE POCKET DICTIONARY of the 


FRENCH and ENGLISH LANGUAGES, on an entirely New System. By JOHN 
BELLOWS. Second Edition, revised, 32mo. (Jn December. 


THE ANALYSIS of BREAD and FLOUR. By 


J. A. WANELYS, M.R.C.S., &c. &. Crown 8vo. cloth. (Un preparation. 


ETRUSCAN NUMERALS. By Ronzrr EL tts, B.] D., 


late Fellow of St. John’s College, Cambridge. 


SAPPHO: a Tragedy in Five Acts. By Sretua, 


Author of “ The | Elas'e Stratagem,” &c. Second Edition, crown svo. with Steel 
Engraving, cloth, 2s. ready. 


NEW WORKS. 
THE PRINCIPLES of HEBREW GRAMMAR. 


By J. P. N. Lanp, Professo of ant of Leyden. 
Translated from the Dutch. by. REGINALD LANE PooLe, Ball ligt ‘College, 
Part I.—Sounds. Part I.—Words. Crown 8vo. pp. xx.—220, cloth, 7s 


INTRODUCTION to the STUDY of the CHINESE 


CHARACTERS. By J. Ep D.D., P China. 8vo. pp. 
KISS, Peking, Royal pp. 340, paper 


CATALOGUE of SANSKRIT and PALI BOOKS in 


the BRITISH MUSEUM. Dr. ErssT Haas. 4to. 
By Demy pp. viii—i88, paper 


PIDGIN-ENGLISH SING-SONG ; or, Son ngs an and 


Stories in the China-English Dialect. With a Vocabulary. By CHARLES 
Crown 8vo. pp. viii.—140, cloth, 5s. d 


THE SHE-KING; or, Book of Ancient Chinese 


By Dr. JAMES LeGae, Professor Chinese Language and Literature in 
the University of 


THE MEDIUMS’ BOOK;; or, Guide for Mediums 


and for Containing the Theoretic Teachings of Spirits all kinds 
meat of Metianimalty, By ALLEN KABDEO. Won 

jianimity,&c. &c. BLACKWELL. 
Crown 8vo. pp. 456, cloth, 7s. 6d. ' 


JONAS FISHER: a Poem in Brown and White. By 


the Earl of SouTHESK. Second Edition, crown 8vo. pp. x.—244, cloth, 6s. 


KASHMIR and KASHGHAR: 
Journey of the Em! 
8vo. pp. xxxii.—420, 


a Narrative of the 
te Kechghar fn By H. W. Bettew, C.8.I. Demy 


THE DOCTRINE of ADDAI, the APOSTLE. Now 


first Edited in a complete form in the Oxiginal Corian, with an English Translation =~ 
Notes. GEORGE PHILLIPS, D.D., President of Queen's College, Cambridge. 8¥o. 
Pp. 106, cloth, 76. 6d. 


LONDON: TRUBNER & CO., LUDGATE HILL. 


NEW WORKS. 


The EDINBURGH REVIEW, No. 296, 


for October. 8vo. price 6s, 
1, BANCROFT’S NATIVE RACES OF NORTH AMERICA. 
2. SECRET CORRESPONDENCE ON MARIE ANTOINETTE. * 
3. THE DECLARATION OF PARIS. 
4, SIR PHILIP SIDNEY. 
5. DR. SMITH’S CHRISTIAN ANTIQUITIES, 
6. DANIEL DERONDA. 
7. MORALITY WITHOUT METAPHYSIC. 
8 THE DEPRECIATION OF SILVER. 
9. BOSNIA AND BULGARIA. 


The ATELIER DU LYS; or, an Art Student 


in the Reign of Terror. By the Author of ‘“* Mademoiselle Mori.” 2 vols. 
crown 8vo. price 12s. 


“ Tf all, or at least a fair proportion of the novels that are publi eo py as good 
the * Atelier du Lys,’ them might become and reviewing therm 


GERMAN HOME LIFE. Reprinted from 


Fraser’s Magazine. Second Edition, thoroughly revised. Crown 8vo. price 6s. 


SELECTIONS from the WRITINGS of 


LORD MACAULAY. Edited, with Occasional Notes, by G. O. TREVELYAN, 
M.P. Crown 8vo. price 6s. [On November 1. 


The LIFE and LETTERS of LORD MACAU- 


LAY. By his Nephew, G. O. TREVELYAN, M.P. 2 vols. 8vo. price 36s. 


The TRIDENT, the CRESCENT, and the 


CROSS; a View of the Religious History of India during the Hindu, 


Buddhist, Mohammedan and Christian Periods. By the Rev. J. VAUGHAN. 


8vo. (On the 26th instant. 


BEHIND the VEIL. An Outline of Bible 


Metaphysics. By the Rev. Toomas GrirrirH, M.A. Prebendary of St. Paul's. 
8vo. 10s, 6d. (On Thursday next. 


LESSONS in ELECTRICITY at the Royal 


Institution, 1875-6. By Joun TyNDALL, D.C.L. LL.D. F.R.S. Crown 8vo. 
with 58 Woodcuts, price 2s. 6d. [On Thursday next. 


THROUGH BOSNIA and the HERZE- 


GOVINA on FOOT during the INSURRECTION. By Arraur J. Evans, 
B.A. F.S.A. With Map and 58 Illustrations, 8vo. 18s. 


The PRIMEVAL WORLD of SWITZER- 


LAND. By Professor OswaLD HEER, of the University of Zurich. Edited 
by JAMES — woop, M.A. F.R.S. With Map and over 400 Illustrations. 
2 vols. 8vo. 28s. 


The GEOLOGY of ENGLAND and WALES. 


By H. B. Woopwanb, F.G.S., Geologist on the Geological Survey of England 
and Wales, With Map and Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 14s, 


The SUN; Ruler, Fire, Light, and Life of the 


Plenstery By A. Procron, BA. Third Edition, with 9 Plates 
and 100 Illustrations on Wood. Crown 8vo. 14s. 


A DICTIONARY of the ENGLISH LAN- 


GUAGE. Abridged from Dr. LarHam’s Edition of Johnson’s English Dic- 
tionary and compressed into One Volume. Medium 8vo. 24s. 


WHITE’S GRAMMAR SCHOOL TEXTS, 


with English Vocabularies. Dialogues from LuctaN,1s. Fables from Aisov 
and Myths from PALAEPHATUS, ls. 


The PUBLIC SCHOOLS ATLAS of 
[Nearly ready. 
Epochs of Modern History. 


The EARLY PLANTAGENETS. By the 


Rev. Witt1aM Srupss, M.A. Regius Professor of Modern History in the 
University of Oxford. PS with 2 Coloured Maps. Fep. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 
Epochs of Ancient History. 
The ROMAN EMPIRE of the SECOND 


CENTURY, or the Age of the ~~ By the Rev. W. W. Cares, M.A, 
With 2 Coloured Maps. Fep. 8vo. 2s. 6d. (Nearly ready. 


The ROMAN TRIUMVIRATES. 


the 
D.D. Dean of Ely. By the 
8vo. 2s. 6d. 


The ATHENIAN EMPIRE. By the Rev. 


Ww. the Series. With 5 Maps and Plans. 
8vo. 28. 


London, LONGMANS & CO. 
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SOME OF HENRY §. KING & CO’S NEW & RECENT BOOKS. 


BY HENRY CROMPTON. 


INDUSTRIAL CONCILIATION. Fep. 8vo. 


Just out. 
work points ont the advantages and disadvan [vantages 
systems of arbitration and conciliation, and gives an account of the develop- 
ment of the relations between employers and employed. 


FROM THE GERMAN OF OSCAR PESCHEL. 


THE RACES of MAN and their GEO- 


GRAPHICAL DISTRIBUTION. Large crown 8vo. cloth, [Just out. 
The ph: race are discussed with the 


and linguistic characteristics of the 
, social, and religious phases of 


FROM THE GERMAN OF FERDINAND BAUR, Dr.Ph. 


A PHILOLOGICAL INTRODUCTION to 


LATIN and GREEK for STUDENTS. By C. Kecan Pavt, M.A., Oxon., 


and the Rev. E. D. Stoner, M.A., Cambridge, 
and Assistant-Master at Eton. Crown 8vo. cloth, 6s. . [Just out, 


BY JOSEPH 
Education to 


Late Professor of 


of Preceptors. 
A VISIT to GERMAN SCHOOLS: 


Schools in a Professional to inspect some 


and other Schemes of Elemen 


m. Crown 8vo. cloth, 4s. 6d. 
By F. H. BRADLEY, Fellow of Merton College, Oxford. 


ETHICAL STUDIES: Critical Essays in 


Moral Patong. Large post 8vo. cloth, 9s 
iia thinker, well trained in all the 
of met 


"wo NEW VOLUMES OF 


BERNSTEIN’S FIVE SENSES of MAN. 


Second Edition, crown 8vo. with 91 Illustrations, cloth, 5s. 


WILLIAM GODWIN: his Friends and 


Contemporaries. By. C. Kgcan Pav. 2 vols. square post 8yo. with Portraits 
and a of the Handwriting of Godwin ‘and his Wife, Lene 28s, 
The Saturday says: “ Not one of his pages is without in‘ 


SAMUEL LOVER, R.H.A. (The LIFE of): 


Artistic, Literary, and Musical. By BayYLk BERNARD. With Selections from 
} Papers and Correspondence. 2 vols. post 8vo. with Portrait, 
th, 21s. 


PR ty says: “ Mr.Bernard has agreeably and instructively filled an undeniable blank 


A. B. GRANVILLE, M.D. F.R.S. 


(AUTOBIOGRAPHY of). Edited by Pomme B. GRANVILLE, his youngest 
Daughter Eigh years of the Life of a Physician who practised 
his profession in Italy, Greece, Turkey, Spain, Portugal, the West Indies, 
ae , France, and England. 2 vols. demy 8vo. with Portrait, 


The Saturday Review says: “These memoirs contain a gneat deal of matter which is well 


JOSEPH MAZZINI (A MEMOIR of). By 


EB. A.V. With Two , Essays by a Thoughts on 
“ The Duties of Man.” Dedicated to Working Glasses. By P: A. 
uy Crown 8vo. with 2 Portraits, cloth, : 

The Saturday Review says : “ An interesting account of Mazzini's career.” 


JOHN GREY, of DILSTON (MEMOIRS of). 


By tie ter, E. Burier. New and Cheaper Edition, crown 
The Pall Mall Gazette says : “ Many a beautiful scene of domestic life is gracefully depicted.” 


ROWLAND WILLIAMS, D.D. (LIFE and 


. Edited by Mrs. ‘RowLaxD WILLIAMS. With Selections from 


hates 


Large post 8vo. cloth, 24s. 
passages we had marked for quota- 
our readers to take wu; up this biography 


to 


Tauric and in the 
RN., Ome 3 ‘vols. demy Svo. cloth, 36s. 
The Saturday Review says : “ The whole of itis very instructive reading bowcoed both volumes 


are so with valuable 
has spared no pains in making his work a valuable 


The Academy says : 
guide book.” 
A YACHTING CRUISE in the SOUTH SEAS. By 
C. F. Woop. Demy 8vo. with 6 Photographic Illustrations, cloth, 7s. 6d. 
TENT LIFE with ENGLISH GIPSIES in NORWAY. By 
Hvusert Surre. With Illustrations by 
Routes. Third corrected, 


the Country showing » revised and 
8vo. cloth, 
it smack of dry humour and satiric 


in it the same 


many Will read it and ourselves.” 
Times. 


THE MISHMEE HILLS: an Account of a Journey made in 


an Attempt to Som for Com- 
PER. 


Second Edition, post 8vo. with 4 INustrations 


NEW WORKS JUST ISSUED AND PREPARING. 


RECENT BIOGRAPHICAL WORKS. 


BY MRS. VAUGHAN JENNINGS. 


RAHEL: HER LIFE and LETTERS. 


Square post 8vo. with a Portrait from the Painting by Daffinger, eho 
CHARLES KINGSLEY. 


CHARLES KINGSLEY : Lettersand Memories 
of his Life. Edited by his Wires. 2 vols. demy Svo. with Steel engraved 
Portrait and numerous Illustrations on Wood. (Preparing. 


BY AN OFFICER OF SUPERIOR RANK IN THE GERMAN ARMY. 


ON the INFLUENCE of FIREARMS upon 
TACTICS: Historical and —— Investigations. Translated by 
E. H. WickuaM, R.A. Demy 8vo, clo (Preparing. 


With 16 full-page Tllustrations by the Rev. P. Walsh. 


RAYS from the SOUTHERN CROSS: Poems. 


By I. D. A. Crown 8vo. cloth, (Preparing. 
BY THE REV. JOHN ADAMS, M.A. 


ST. MALO’S QUEST; and other POEMS. 


Fep. 8vo. cloth, 5s. (Just out. 
BY VARIOUS WRITERS. 
ESSAYS on the ENDOWMENT, of 
RESEARCH. Square crown 8vo. cloth, 10s. 6d. 

List oF ConTrisurors: Mark Pattison, B.D.—James S. Cotton, 3. A 
Charles E. Appleton, D.C.L.—Archibald H. Sayce, M.A.—Henry Clifton 
Sorby, F.R.S.—Thomas K. Cheyne, M.A.—W. T. Thiselton Dyer, M.A.— 
Henry Nettleship, M.A. 

“ The os before us throws welcome light upon much that was before vague or enigma- 


tical.” 
“A thoughtful contribution to the discussion of the subject.—Globe. 


“THE INTERNATIONAL SCIENTIFIC SERIES.” 


THE THEORY of SOUND in its RELATION 


to MUSIC. By Professor Prerro BLASERNA, of the Royal University of 
Rome. Crown 8vo. with numerous Illustrations, cloth, 5s. 


COMMODORE GOODENOUGH, R.N., CB, 


C.M.G. (JOURNALS of). Edited, with a Memoir, . his Wipow. Square 
with Woodcuts, and Portrait, cloth, 14s. 
Times says: “* h d her duty ‘tenderly and bravely in 
editeg this very 


GENERAL WILLIAM T. SHERMAN 


(MEMOIRS of), Commander of the Federal Forces in the American Civil War. 
By HimsEtr. Copyright English Edition, 2 vols. demy 8vo. with Map, cloth, 24s. 


The Pall Mall Gazette says : “ Has not onl been largely read and praised here as well as in 
the author's own country, bat also in Germany. 4 


MRS. GILBERT, formerly ANN TAYLOR 


(AUTOBIOGRAPHY MEMORIALS of). Edited by Josiah GILBERT. 
New and revised Edition, post 8vo. with 2 Steel Portraite. and several Wood 
Engravings, cloth, 24s. 

The Examiner says: “ It) gives the home history of a most interesting and talented family.” 


SARA COLERIDGE (MEMOIR and 


LETTERS of). Edited by her Davcuter. Third Edition, revised and cor- 
rected, crown 8vo. with 2 Portraits, cloth, 24s. Cheap Edition. crown 8vo. 
with Portrait, cloth, 7s. 6d. 

Charming 


says: volumes......+« @ memorial of a most amiable woman of 


T ‘of MORWENSTOW (Rev. 


THE VICAR 


R. S. HAWKER). By the Rev. S. Barntrnc-Gou.p, M.A. New_and thoroughly 
wun Edition, post 8vo. with Portrait, cloth, 10s. 6d. 
The Saturday Review says : “ Shows us the Vicar in all his kindliness and eccentricity.” 


REV. F. W. ROBERTSON, M.A. (LIFE and 


LETTERS of). ‘ Edited by the Rev. Srorvonzs A. Brooke, M.A., Minister 
of Bedford Chapel, Bloomsbury. 2 vols. (uniform with the Sermons) with 
Steel Portrait, 7s.6d. Library Edition, 8vo. with 2 Steel Portraits, 12s. 
Popular Edition, 8vo, 6s. 


THE LIFE. of JOHN LOCKE. By H.R. 


oe. 2 vols. square post 8vo. cloth, 28s. 
The Standard says : "Te life Low presented to ‘us is just what is required.” 


RECENT WORKS OF TRAVEL. : 
THE CRIMEA and TRANSCAUCASIA ; being the Narrative of a J ourney in the 


the Kouban, Gouria, Georgia, Armenia, Ossety, Imeritia, Seuhguem, Swannety, and Mingrelia. By J. BUCHAN TELFER, Commander 


conscientious guide and shrewd observer, and intro 
ductions to Russian officials of _— gave him access to sources of information 
to ton lers. 


THE INE a LIFE of SYRIA, PALESTINE, and the HOLY 
Mrs. RICHARD Buntox. Second Edition, 2 vols. demy 8vo. with 
and Coloured Plates, cloth, 24s. 
“ Vivid pictures of the outer as well as the inner life of the Syrians."— Pall Mall Gazette. 


THE NILE WITHOUT a DRAGOMAN. By Frepertc Even. 
Second Edition, crown 8vo. cloth, 7s. 6d. 


thee own and or theme to imitate Mr. Eden's example and wish to see things with 
their own eyes and shift for a emelves next winter in Upper bgypt, they will nd ths k a 


guide. 
FAYOUM, or, home i in t. A Tour with M. Gérome and 
others. By J. LeNom. New and Cheaper Edition, crown 8vo. with 13 Illus- 
cloth, 3s. 6d. 
British Quarterly Review. 


THE OWL'S NEST in the “CITY : 


FOR THE NEW NOVEL. 


a Story in One vol. 


By Epwarp Lovet. 
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Industria. ment. 
for Technical Instruction in Germany ; with Critical Discussions of the Gc*.eral 
Principles and Practice of Kindergartens iS tary 
Educa‘ [Just out. 
| 
his Notebooks ne 
says: “Several beautiful and suggestive 
( , but already. perhaps, we have said enough Hl induce 
earnest and reverent-minded man.”’ 
| | 
| 
at even in ew most my Ol ve BO. 
Saturday Review. 


